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FOREWORD 


“The  Story  of  American  Realism/*  published  by  William 
Pepperell  Montague  near  the  close  of  his  life  (and  here  re¬ 
printed  in  part)  as  well  as  the  story  that  I  have  tried  to  tell  in 
my  History  of  American  Philosophy  (revised  edition;  New 
York,  1963;  reprinted  here  in  part)  were  written  after  the 
movement  had  lost  its  first  impetus  and  assurance.  But  these 
retrospections  should  not  be  interpreted  as  burial  rites.  It 
is  already  clear  that  the  movement  of  the  early  decades  of  this 
century  created  enduring  foundations  for  contemporary  think¬ 
ing.  Being  foundational,  realism  is  now  less  conspicuous.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  realistic  habits  of  criticism  and  realistic  presupposi¬ 
tions  are  increasingly  conspicuous.  The  polemic  has  subsided 
into  a  milieu. 

The  early  formulations,  platforms,  and  fulminations  that 
are  reprinted  here  have  already  become  obscure  and  are 
buried  in  a  few  libraries.  For  the  convenience  of  those  young 
Americans  who  do  not  trouble  to  call  themselves  realists  and 
to  whom  the  logomachies  here  recorded  are  mere  history  (or 
less),  the  basic  materials  are  here  assembled  for  information 
and  study.  Successive  generations  have  a  way  of  forgetting 
their  most  recent  past  and  even  of  repudiating  it;  their  fathers 
are  more  passe  than  their  grandfathers,  who  are  apt  to  re¬ 
appear  in  the  academic  garb  of  dissertations.  This  hasty  gen¬ 
eralization  is  true,  in  any  case,  of  American  realism  as  an 
aggressive  movement.  The  aim  of  this  book  is  not  to  present 
realism  as  a  platform  of  doctrines,  but  rather  to  present  the 
movement  as  one  of  the  realities  of  American  history. 

This  publication  gives  me  the  welcome  opportunities  of 
correcting  a  few  errors  that  crept  into  my  larger  History  and 
of  presenting  a  Bibliography  of  the  movement  and  Biograph¬ 
ical  Notes  on  its  prime  movers. 

H.W.  S. 

The  Blaisdell  Institute 
Claremont ,  California 
March  1964 
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INTRODUCTION 


During  the  twentieth  century  there  has  developed  a  temper 
and  tendency  in  American  philosophical  thinking  which  is 
significantly  distinctive.  Nothing  like  it  exists  elsewhere.  It  is 
composed  of  many  elements,  several  of  which  have  been  im¬ 
ported  from  Europe.  In  part,  it  is  the  culmination  of  the  work 
of  a  generation  of  American  philosophers  who  are  now  no 
longer  living  but  whose  ideas  are  basic  to  the  work  of  those 
who  are  living.  The  labors  of  the  revolutionary  generation  of 
William  James,  C.  S.  Peirce,  Josiah  Royce,  and  John  Dewey 
(to  mention  only  the  big  four)  1  have  by  this  time  produced 
something  which  is  internationally  recognized  as  distinctively 
American  philosophy.  But  this  emergence  of  an  American 
type  of  thought  would  not  have  been  achieved  without  the 
fresh  stimulus  coming  from  across  the  Atlantic  through  the 
work  of  Russell,  Whitehead,  and  G.  E,  Moore;  Einstein,  Berg¬ 
son,  Husserl,  and  Freud;  Poincar£,  Carnap,  Cassirer,  Maritain, 
Santayana,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Harold  Laski,  Kierkegaard,  Unamuno, 
and  Tillich.  Many  “winds  of  doctrine”  have  blown  recently 
over  “the  American  scene”— a  scene  created  by  the  great  Amer¬ 
icans  of  the  turn  of  the  century  and  then  exposed  to  the  world 
storms  of  recent  decades.  Though  these  winds  blow  from  di¬ 
verse  quarters  and  create  confusion,  they  have  also  served  to 
create  a  characteristic  American  response.  The  systems  of  doc¬ 
trine  and  lines  of  investigation  which  now  flourish  in  the 
United  States  have  an  integrity  and  a  universality  which  make 
them  the  object  of  serious  attention  at  home  and  abroad. 

There  is  widespread  awareness  of  this  fact,  but  there  is  no 
clear  conception  of  what  is  actually  going  on.  There  is  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  “isms.”  One  hears  much  of  naturalism,  realism,  posi¬ 
tivism,  empiricism,  humanism;  there  is  a  “radical”  this  and  a 

iFor  further  information  on  persons  mentioned  in  the  text,  see  the 
Biographical  Notes,  p.  87. 
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“neo-”  that.  Some  new  blend  of  old  doctrines  seems  to  be  in 
the  making,  but  just  what  this  American  way  of  philosophiz¬ 
ing  may  be,  no  one  can  say.  The  way  cannot  be  defined  be¬ 
cause  no  one  knows  where  it  is  leading.  But  as  a  method  of 
technical  procedure,  the  way  can  be  recognized  if  one  looks 
at  it  from  a  reasonable  distance.  Consequently,  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  locate  or  to  define  a  prevalent  American  "school” 
of  philosophy,  the  following  pages  indicate  the  dominant 
traits  of  the  way  in  which  most  American  philosophers  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  solve  their  problems  or  are  persisting  in  stating 
them. 

This  sketch  of  twentieth-century  trends  is,  however,  not  an 
outline  of  contemporary  American  thought.  An  outline  of  the 
present  is  practically  impossible,  for  the  present  does  not  exist 
in  lines.  The  approach  to  an  understanding  of  this  curious 
present  must  be  historical— an  outline  of  the  sources,  source 
materials,  and  resources  with  which  the  present  generation 
labors.  This  story  of  the  emergence  of  American  realism  from 
idealism,  pragmatism,  evolutionism,  and  experimentalism  is 
not  a  long  one,  but  it  is  complicated  and  difficult  to  state 
clearly.  Both  the  ideas  and  the  terminologies  through  which 
realism  is  expressed  are  unconventional  and  unstandardized. 
However,  the  reader  will  soon  discover  that  he  is  confronted 
with  the  following  major  trends. 

1.  OBJECTIVISM 

There  has  been  a  many-sided  effort  to  imitate  the  sciences. 
All  problems  are  to  be  conceived  in  terms  which  render  them 
communicable,  visible  to  the  public,  observable  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  ways  of  critical  examination.  Suggested  solutions  to  the 
problems  are  to  be  verifiable  by  standardized  operations.  This 
passionate  concern  for  objectivity  is  not  an  uncritical  continu¬ 
ation  of  what  Europeans  call  "nineteenth-century  scientism,” 
but  is  a  revolt  against  nineteenth-century  romanticism  and 
self-conscious  introspection,  which  still  thrives  here  and  there 
in  exasperated  version.  Let  the  self  and  its  awareness  be  taken 
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for  granted,  say  the  American  realists;  now,  what  is  there  to  be 
known  objectively?  This  conception  of  philosophic  method  is 
quite  different  from  the  prevalent  European  concerns  with  sub¬ 
jective  being  and  phenomenological  analysis. 

2.  BEHAVIORISM 

By  this  term  is  not  meant  the  extreme  position  of  those  psy¬ 
chologists  who  ignored  consciousness,  but  rather  the  attempt 
to  link  philosophy  with  those  sciences  which  have  come  to  be 
known  as  “the  behavioral  sciences."  The  mental  and  moral 
life  of  man  was  to  be  studied  as  a  social  science  by  observing 
men's  conduct  and  overt  reactions.  This  interest  implied  a 
primary  concern  with  human  affairs,  but  they  were  to  be 
studied  as  “events"  in  a  natural  environment.  Such  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  what  Europeans  call  “philosophical  anthropology” 
is  also  in  sharp  contrast  to  contemporary  European  methods 
for  dealing  with  the  “spirit"  of  man. 

3.  ANTI-IDEALISM 

American  realism  means  primarily  a  reaction  against  ideal¬ 
ism.  Whereas  European  phenomenologists  were  inclined 
merely  to  bracket  the  puzzles  of  metaphysics  created  by  ide¬ 
alistic  theories  of  knowledge  while  they  continued  to  build  on 
the  foundations  of  “critical”  idealism,  these  American  realists 
were  rebels  against  the  idealist  way  of  thinking  and  tried  to 
justify  their  rebellion. 

Before  the  reader  can  understand  why  and  how  “objec¬ 
tivism”  and  “behaviorism"  are  related  to  an  anti-idealist  re¬ 
volt,  he  must  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  two  types  of 
idealism  which  developed  in  Europe  during  the  nineteenth 
century  and  which  are  commonly  labeled  “objective"  and 
“subjective"  idealism.  Both  types  had  been  conceived  in  the 
framework  of  a  rational,  critical  theory  of  knowledge  and  rec¬ 
ognized  their  common  sources  in  the  polemics  of  the  ancient 
Greek  Sophists  and  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  But  during  the 
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nineteenth  century,  both  the  objective  idealism  of  the  modern, 
continental  rationalists  and  the  subjective  idealism  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  “psychological”  empiricists  were  given  romantic  develop¬ 
ment  and  poetic  expression,  notably  in  Germany.  In  the 
United  States,  both  idealisms,  with  all  their  romantic  trap¬ 
pings,  were  taken  as  sober  truth  and  adapted  to  a  culture  in 
which  the  romance  of  colonial  expansion  had  given  way  to 
the  idealization  of  a  commonplace  expansiveness.  The  best 
representative  of  this  attitude  was  Walt  Whitman,  who  was 
recognized  as  an  American  icon  by  Europe,  whereas  he  him¬ 
self  imagined  himself  to  be  in  rebellion  against  “the  genteel 
tradition”  (represented  by  Emerson),  the  prophet  of  a  new, 
democratic,  realistic  spirit.2  Whitman  typifies  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  nineteenth-century  American  idealism  in  its  attempt 
to  unify  North  and  South  in  a  sentimental  heroism,  to  iden¬ 
tify  social  “merging”  with  individualism,  and  democracy  with 
personal  absolutism;  “to  you,  whoever  you  are,  endless  salu¬ 
tations.” 

More  American  than  Walt  Whitman's  expansiveness  was 
the  tradition  against  which  the  twentieth  century  realists  re¬ 
volted,  a  tradition  which  cultivated  both  the  public  order  and 
the  individual  idiosyncrasies  of  American  life,  regarding  them 
not  as  incompatibles  but  as  polarities  around  which  all  experi¬ 
ence  circled  as  though  they  were  the  two  foci  of  a  cultural 
ellipse.  Americans  were  accustomed  to  idealizing  both  public 
virtue  and  individual  integrity,  and  this  idealization  was 
neither  romantic  nor  critical— it  was  habitual.  They  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  thinking  of  both  the  great  Virginians  and  the 
New  Englanders  as  joint  founding  fathers.  They  praised  both 
Jefferson  and  Emerson,  orating  in  Jeffersonian  terms  in  public 
and  reading  Emerson  in  the  privacy  of  the  parlor. 

Philosophically  this  habit  of  mind  implied  the  complete 
separation  without  opposition  between  natural  moral  law  and 
personal  conscientiousness.  The  one  was  grounded  in  the  ob¬ 
jective,  public  order;  the  other  in  the  depths  of  subjective 

2  See  Walt  Whitman’s  Democratic  Vistas,  first  published  in  1871,  “Li¬ 
brary  of  Liberal  Arts/’  No.  9  (New  York,  1949). 
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consciousness.  As  long  as  these  two  traditions  remained  iso¬ 
lated  from  each  other,  each  could  repeat  with  minor  vari¬ 
ations  the  doctrines  which  had  been  imported  from  Europe. 
Both  were  cherished  and  neither  served  to  criticize  the  other. 
In  general,  the  republican  theory  of  objective  law  was  taught 
by  statesmen  and  men  of  affairs;  the  romantic  idealism  of 
inner,  personal  being  was  taught  by  preachers  and  professors. 

Let  me  choose,  as  my  spokesmen  for  the  two  traditions,  two 
men  who  represent  the  division  of  labor  between  public  think¬ 
ing  and  professional  thought,  both  of  them  men  regarded  as 
distinctively  American,  but  who  were  nevertheless  stimulated 
to  an  exceptional  degree  by  European  thought  and  literature. 
Let  me  contrast  the  republican  statesman,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  the  Harvard  psychologist,  William  James.  They  symbolize 
and  express  admirably  the  traditional  dualism  in  American 
idealism.  They  differ  radically  in  the  sense  that  they  have  lit¬ 
tle  in  common,  yet  any  thoughtful  American  realizes  that  in 
his  own  mind  there  is  a  heritage  of  both.  These  two,  Jefferson 
and  James,  both  had  a  European  education,  a  cosmopolitan 
culture,  and  a  “decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind/* 
They  were  among  the  least  provincial  Americans  and  their 
ideas  were  intended  by  them  to  apply  not  merely  to  American 
life,  but  to  human  experience  in  its  broadest  and  deepest 
ranges. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  philosophical  breadth  of  Jefferson's 
republicanism,  the  American  Revolution  might  have  been  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  rebellion  against  Great  Britain.  He  was  fore¬ 
most  among  those  who  believed  that  the  political  rebellion  of 
1776  should  culminate  in  the  social  revolution  of  1800.  Jeffer¬ 
son  was  a  disciple  of  Montesquieu  and  of  the  Idealogues.  He 
was  also  a  student  of  Roman  law  and  of  Ciceronian  repub¬ 
licanism.  He  was  the  outstanding  American  representative  of 
the  Enlightenment  and  the  most  sincere  friend  of  the  First 
French  Republic.  A  champion  of  both  natural  and  civil  rights, 
he  conceived  liberty  to  be  definable  in  terms  of  these  rights  or 
“liberties.**  To  safeguard  them  he  relied  in  part  on  Montes¬ 
quieu's  device  of  the  separation  of  powers  in  the  government. 
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particularly  on  the  Supreme  Court;  but  he  relied  even  more 
on  what  Montesquieu  called  Vesprit  des  lois ,  which  in  the 
case  of  republican  government  implied  a  constant  discipline 
of  the  whole  body  of  citizens  in  “civic  virtue”  or  public  spirit. 
This  would  be  the  primary  aim  of  compulsory  public  educa¬ 
tion,  which  he  advocated  strenuously  and  which  implied  to 
his  mind  much  more  than  elementary  literacy.  It  implied  the 
exercise  of  good  judgment  by  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  and 
not  merely  by  their  representatives  in  the  government.  He 
based  his  high  hopes  for  such  a  republic  not  on  a  naive  faith 
in  the  equality  of  “good  sense”  among  all  men,  but  in  the 
creation,  through  education,  moral  discipline,  and  practical 
experience,  of  public-spirited  communities.  In  short,  he  tried 
to  revive  the  ancient  ideal  of  politeia  on  a  democratic  basis.  I 
mention  all  this  in  some  detail  in  order  to  emphasize  my 
point  that  in  the  Jeffersonian  tradition  the  virtue  of  public 
spirit  or  civic  virtue,  precisely  because  it  is  not  natural,  must 
be  cultivated  objectively  in  democracies.  Thus  the  classical 
republicanism  of  Montesquieu  and  Jefferson  became  an  ideol¬ 
ogy  for  the  nation  before  it  became  partisan.  It  also  became  a 
great  American  dogma  to  which  Americans  continue  to  swear 
fidelity  and  do  so  the  more  religiously  the  farther  their  public 
life  departs  from  its  ideals.  His  idea  of  public  spirit  became 
a  vague  notion  of  “public  service.”  Hence  it  was  possible  not 
only  for  Woodrow  Wilson  but  for  millions  of  other  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  imagine  that  when  they  launched  out  into  world  pol¬ 
itics  they  were  really  “making  the  world  safe  for  democracy.” 
Such  blind  idealism  is  not  yet  dead  in  spite  of  the  realist 
movementl  Thus  the  idea  of  the  “great  American  public” 
symbolizes  for  Americans  today  both  an  eighteenth-century 
ideal  and  a  twentieth-century  ideology. 

Turning  now  from  the  theory  of  public  spirit  to  that  of  the 
private  individual,  we  encounter  a  very  different  idealism. 
The  need  for  more  adequate  theories  of  human  nature  had 
been  felt  and  expressed  by  many  American  men  of  letters 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  notably  by  the  humanitar¬ 
ian  preacher,  William  Ellery  Channing,  by  the  reformer. 
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Theodore  Parker,  and  by  America's  secular  oracle,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  But  none  of  these  men  had  the  technical 
competence  for  such  a  task,  being  all  of  them  handicapped  by 
an  antiquated  education  and  a  provincial  environment.  It  was 
William  James’s  good  fortune  that  he  could  study  in  Europe 
under  the  masters  of  biological  and  psychological  science,  and 
that  he  had  both  a  scientific  interest  in  medicine  and  a  lively 
imagination  which  enabled  him  to  look  both  clinically  and 
sympathetically  at  sick  souls,  including  his  own.  In  this  study 
he  profited  greatly  by  the  works  of  Maine  de  Biran,  Renou- 
vier,  and  Bergson,  but  even  more  by  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
French  introspective  literature  of  his  time,  both  the  novelists 
and  the  poets.  His  brother,  Henry  James,  who  was  an  even 
greater  enthusiast  for  this  French  literature,  reinforced  this 
interest  in  him  and  encouraged  him  in  that  sense  of  the  sub¬ 
tleties  of  our  emotional  life,  which,  even  more  than  his  re¬ 
searches  in  physiological  psychology  in  Germany,  gave  him  his 
extraordinary  ability  to  analyze  consciousness.  I  need  not  re¬ 
peat  here  the  familiar  outlines  of  his  psychology,  which  as 
psychology  is  now  of  minor  interest,  for  I  wish  to  present  it  as 
the  antithesis  of  Jefferson’s  philosophy.  James  was  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  the  individual  consciousness,  its  emotions,  its  con¬ 
tinual  flow,  its  bondage  to  the  will,  its  sense  of  the  divine 
presence,  its  solitude,  its  pathology,  etc.  The  social  and  public 
aspects  of  human  experience  were  practically  ignored.  Even 
his  pluralism  is  not  a  social  pluralism,  but  a  metaphysical 
concept,  and  when  he  speculated  about  the  compounding  of 
consciousness  and  the  meeting  of  minds,  it  was  not  to  social 
psychology  that  he  turned,  but  to  pan-psychism.  His  “radical 
empiricism”  was  similar  to  that  of  Maine  de  Biram,  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  in  immediate,  personal  experience,  in  “feelings 
of  activity,”  of  effort  and  continuity,  an  adequate  basis  for 
self-analysis.  The  more  spontaneous,  personal,  and  private  an 
experience  was,  the  more  it  interested  William  James. 

Thus  the  republicanism  of  Jefferson  and  the  introspective 
individualism  of  James  represent  a  basic  polarity  in  American 
thought.  It  is  against  this  background,  this  polarity,  that  re- 
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cent  American  realism  must  be  projected  to  be  intelligible. 
Its  primary  concern  is  to  expose  abstractions.  It  regards  both 
the  public-spirited  citizen  of  Jefferson  and  the  pure  experi¬ 
ence  postulated  in  the  psychology  of  James  as  not  merely  ex¬ 
treme  or  extraordinary  types  of  human  experience,  but  as 
philosophic  abstractions,  invented  to  make  knowledge  of  the 
facts  more  baffling.  The  new  realism  and  naturalism,  the  so- 
called  “objective  relativism,”  in  its  attempt  to  mediate  be¬ 
tween  classicism  and  romanticism,  between  an  abstract  general 
will  and  an  equally  abstract  isolated  will,  between  purely  pub¬ 
lic  and  purely  private  experience,  is  engaged  in  an  under¬ 
taking  which,  though  it  is  shared  by  movements  of  thought 
in  other  times  and  places,  is  of  immediate  and  urgent  concern 
for  American  culture.  Americans  who  have  been  nourished  on 
this  diet  of  opposite  abstractions  are  unprepared  to  deal  ef¬ 
fectively  with  their  actual  problems  or  to  understand  intel¬ 
ligently  their  real  selves. 

The  pragmatic  movement  proved  to  be  an  entering  wedge 
in  realistic  analysis,  for  with  the  help  of  pragmatic  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  ideas  and  problems  it  has  become  easier  to  see  how 
abstract  and  distorted  the  traditional  analyses  of  experience 
have  been,  and  it  has  become  easier  to  formulate  the  actual 
issues  which  the  present  generation  faces. 

The  name  of  William  James  is  inevitably  associated  with 
pragmatism,  but  for  James  himself,  pragmatism  was  incidental 
to  his  philosophy,  not  central;  it  afforded  him  a  methodology 
for  evading  certain  metaphysical  issues  that  kept  haunting 
him  throughout  his  life  and  that  constitute  the  real  center  of 
his  thought.  James  was  therefore  both  the  antithesis  and  the 
father  of  the  new  realism.  His  own  struggle  toward  realism  is 
in  fact  the  best  example  of  what  contemporary  philosophy  in 
America,  largely  inspired  by  him,  is  aiming  at.  In  James  we 
find  two  distinct  philosophies  of  mind,  two  radically  different 
theories  which  he  seems  to  have  consciously  kept  apart  until 
shortly  before  his  death.  When  he  finally  applied  his  own 
pragmatic  method  to  his  own  theory  of  consciousness,  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  sensational  essay.  It  bore  the  title,  “Does  Conscious- 
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ness  Exist?”  With  the  appearance  of  this  essay,  the  realistic 
movement  in  American  philosophy  was  bom. 

Against  this  background  of  American  tradition  and  ideali¬ 
zation,  it  may  be  possible  for  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  pe¬ 
culiar  significance  which  the  realistic  ideals  of  “objectivism” 
and  “behaviorism”  have  for  twentieth-century  American  phi¬ 
losophers.  Underlying  the  more  technical  issues  of  “critical 
realism,”  “radical  empiricism,”  logical  analysis,  naturalism, 
and  humanism  is  this  basic  aim  in  the  new  realist  movement 
to  overcome  the  traditional  dualism  between  object  and  sub¬ 
ject,  public  and  private  experience  which  has  haunted  many 
generations  of  philosophers  and  which  in  the  United  States 
has  become  a  major  concern  of  philosophical  analysis. 
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CONTEMPORARY  PHILOSOPHICAL 
REALISM  IN  AMERICA 


Part  One 


THE  TWO  PSYCHOLOGIES  OF 
WILLIAM  JAMES 


The  reader  of  the  two  big  volumes  of  James’s  Principles  of 
Psychology  will  be  struck  by  the  casual  way  in  which  the  work 
is  strung  together.  To  be  sure,  in  those  days  (1890)  psychology 
was  still  an  infant  science  and  had  as  yet  no  conventional 
structure,  but  even  so,  there  is  an  apparent  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  author  to  the  sequence  of  chapters,  each  of  which 
stands  as  an  essay  in  itself  and  many  of  which  were  in  fact 
published  as  articles.  The  reader  of  the  generous  footnotes 
will  notice,  however,  that  in  almost  every  chapter  the  author 
raises  problems  whose  solution,  he  says,  is  unnecessary  or  im¬ 
possible  for  scientific  purposes,  and  which  he  postpones  until 
the  final  chapter,  where  he  intends  to  discuss  them  because  of 
their  speculative  or  metaphysical  interest  for  philosophy.  This 
in  itself  is  not  so  startling,  since  it  was  common  among  Vic¬ 
torian  phenomenalists,  as  it  has  since  then  become  common 
among  phenomenologists,  to  “bracket”  certain  metaphysical 
questions.  Many  philosophical  readers  have  been  deceived  by 
this  device  and  have  dismissed  the  bulk  of  James’s  work  as 
mere  empiricism,  while  seeking  in  the  last  chapter  the  out¬ 
lines  of  James’s  philosophy.  But  this  is  a  serious  error,  for  in 
the  last  chapter,  entitled  “Necessary  Truths  and  the  Effects 
of  Experience,”  the  only  one  of  the  many  speculative  ques¬ 
tions  discussed  by  James  is  the  problem  of  “psychogenesis,” 
as  he  calls  it,  the  problem  of  whether  mental  structure  is  of 
transcendental  or  empirical  origin.  On  this  question  he  states 
his  position  at  once; 1  it  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
the  transcendentalists  are  correct  on  the  question  of  fact,  and 
the  naturalists  correct  on  the  question  of  cause .  By  “the  natu- 
i  William  James,  Principles  of  Psychology  (New  York,  1890),  II,  618. 
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ralists”  he  means  the  Darwinians.  The  chapter  is  one  of  his 
many  attacks  on  Herbert  Spencer's  naive  appeal  to  “the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  race”  to  explain  biological  structures;  James 
favors  a  Darwinian  explanation  of  “cause,”  namely,  that 
man's  categoreal  mental  and  moral  structure  is  one  of  many 
possible  “spontaneous  variations”  which  happened  to  occur  in 
the  course  of  events  and  which  has  survived  because  of  its 
utility.  Such  Darwinian  “causes”  are  evidently  not  naturalistic 
explanations  but  evolutionistic  postulates.  The  whole  discus¬ 
sion,  therefore,  is  another  instance  of  James's  preference  for  a 
Darwinian  belief  in  the  “spontaneity”  of  nature's  variations 
rather  than  for  Spencer's  faith  in  uniformity  and  the  more  or 
less  mechanical  operation  of  the  laws  of  association  in  experi¬ 
ence.  Spontaneity  in  nature  seemed  to  James  a  relatively  sci¬ 
entific  hypothesis  for  the  voluntaristic  categories  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  use  in  his  psychology.  He  attempts  to  sum  up 
his  whole  philosophy  2  by  referring  back  to  the  theme  of  his 
early  essay  on  the  function  of  thought  in  experience,  and  in 
this  summary  he  tries  to  define  the  relations  between  four 
basic  terms: 

1.  Reality  or  fact,  which  “exists  as  a  plenum  ” 

2.  Experience,  the  given,  “a  chaos  of  fragmentary  impres¬ 
sions”  or  “the  brute  order  of  our  experience”  without  the  se¬ 
lective  action  of 

3.  Thought,  which  fits  (2)  into  the  a  priori  structure  of 
thought  for  the  sake  of 

4.  Will,  man's  “definite  subjective  purposes,  preferences.” 

The  Principles  of  Psychology  is  concerned  with  the  inter¬ 
relation  of  (2),  (3),  and  (4);  in  these  volumes  James  does  not 
deal  with  the  relation  of  (1)  to  (4),  which  is  the  theme  of  his 
popular  essays  and  lectures  and  which  was  of  basic  moral  in¬ 
terest  to  him  personally.  The  theory  of  (1),  reality  or  fact,  is 
dismissed  by  James  not  only  in  his  Psychology  but  in  all  of  his 
writings  with  the  remark  that  he  takes  existence  for  granted, 

%  Ibid.,  II,  6S4  and  the  footnote  which  refers  to  the  essay  reprinted  in 
The  Will  to  Believe  (New  York,  1908). 
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or  that  he  is  a  naive,  common-sense  realist,  or  that  he  is  not 
raising  “the  idealist  question”  at  all.8  Even  his  philosophical 
problems  concern  merely  the  factual  relations  of  (1)  to  (2),  (3), 
and  (4). 

This  factual  analysis,  however,  falls  apart  into  two  quite 
different  accounts  of  mind,  each  complete  in  itself,  depending 
on  whether  James  begins  his  analysis  with  (2)  or  with  (4).  The 
philosophy  that  is  based  on  (2)  might  be  called  his  Introspec- 
tionist  Theory  of  Mind,  or  his  Phenomenology  of  Conscious¬ 
ness.  It  begins,  after  some  methodological  preliminaries  in 
Chapters  VII  and  VIII  of  the  Psychology,  with  his  famous 
Chapter  IX,  “The  Stream  of  Thought,”  which  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  as  early  as  1884  under  the  title  “On  some  Omissions  of 
Introspective  Psychology.”  He  himself  refers  later  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  thesis  of  this 
essay: 

Years  ago,  when  T.  H.  Green’s  ideas  were  most  influen¬ 
tial,  I  was  much  troubled  by  his  criticisms  of  English  sensa¬ 
tionalism.  One  of  his  disciples  in  particular  would  always 
say  to  me,  “Yes!  terms  may  indeed  be  possibly  sensational  in 
origin;  but  relations,  what  are  they  but  pure  acts  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  coming  upon  the  sensations  from  above,  and  of  a 
higher  nature?”  I  well  remember  the  sudden  relief  it  gave 
me  to  perceive  one  day  that  space-relations  at  any  rate  were 
homogeneous  with  the  terms  between  which  they  mediated. 
The  terms  were  spaces  and  the  relations  were  other  inter¬ 
vening  spaces.3 4 

In  the  chapter  on  the  perception  of  space  and  in  this  whole 
part  of  his  work  James  is  evidently  preoccupied  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  central  in  British  idealism,  namely,  How  can  relations  be 
related  to  the  given?  James’s  simple  answer  was  that  relations 
as  well  as  terms  are  given.  He  emphasized  the  sense  of  rela¬ 
tivity .  On  this  basis  he  built  Chapter  X,  “The  Consciousness 
of  Self,”  in  which  he  develops  the  idea  that  “the  passing 
thought  is  the  thinker.”  Then  follow  Chapters  XV  to  XXI 

3  Cf.  The  Meaning  of  Truth  (New  York,  1909),  pp.  50  n.f  195. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  322  n. 
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which  culminate  in  his  theory  of  "the  perception  of  reality.’* 
In  this  last  chapter  (XXI)  of  the  series  he  is  concerned  with 
the  emotional  side  of  belief:  a  belief,  he  explains,  is  an  atti¬ 
tude.  Here  he  is  explicitly  following  Taine.  He  sums  up  the 
discussion  by  saying,  "Belief  and  attention  are  the  same  fact. 
For  the  moment,  what  we  attend  to  is  reality."  6  It  must  be 
clear  to  anyone  who  reads  this  discussion  that  James  is  here 
consistently  a  psychologist,  and  is  speaking  not  of  reality  in 
the  sense  of  (1)  above,  but  of  the  perception  or  meaning  of 
reality  in  consciousness. 

Thus  this  central  part  of  the  Psychology  forms  a  connected 
account  of  consciousness,  beginning  with  "the  brute  order"  or 
"big,  blooming,  buzzing  confusion"  of  the  given  and  culmi¬ 
nating  in  the  psychology  of  belief  out  of  which  his  pragma¬ 
tism  developed.  This  whole  account  of  mind  concentrates  on 
the  inner,  immediate  view  of  mind  as  the  given,  and  consists 
essentially  of  a  detailed  demonstration  of  what  is  now  known 
as  "the  intentionality  of  the  given."  He  states  his  position 
clearly  in  terms  of  the  distinction  between  “acquaintance 
knowledge”  as  found  in  the  primary  data  of  consciousness  and 
"knowledge  about"  or  discursive  knowledge.6 

Expressed  in  these  terms,  this  portion  of  his  theory  of  mind 
might  be  described  as  his  account  of  what  is  "known  about" 
acquaintance  knowledge.  The  mind,  from  such  a  point  of 
view,  is  the  identity  of  "the  thinker  and  the  passing  thought” 
and  all  thinking  is  some  kind  or  other  of  attitude  or  feeling. 
In  other  words,  such  a  science  of  consciousness  culminates  in 
an  analysis  of  emotions  as  such,  not  of  their  causes  or  conse¬ 
quences.  This  doctrine  of  James’s  is  a  phenomenology  of  the 
emotional  life,  with  an  emphasis  on  attitudes  of  believing  and 
knowing. 

But  there  is  a  second  philosophy  in  James’s  Psychology 
which  we  may  call  his  naturalism  or  activism.  There  is  a  co¬ 
herent  exposition  in  Chapters  I-VI,  XI-XIV,  XXII-XXVI  of 
his  biological  account  of  mental  acts ,  culminating  in  his  natu- 

5  Principles  of  Psychology,  II,  322  n. 

*Ibid. I,  185-221. 
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ralistic  treatment  of  the  will.  “Psychology  is  a  natural  sci¬ 
ence,”  he  says.7  His  biological  definition  of  a  mental  act  is 
“the  pursuance  of  ends.”  8  Then  follows,  after  a  physiological 
analysis  of  the  functioning  of  the  brain,  his  famous  chapter 
on  “Habit”  Organic  habits,  he  explains,  are  due  to  the  “plas¬ 
ticity  of  the  organic  materials.”  9  Then  he  links  habit  with  ef¬ 
fort  and  makes  his  characteristic  maxim,  which  was  a  basic 
proposition  in  his  ethics:  “Keep  the  faculty  of  effort  alive.  10 
This  leads  him  to  the  biology  of  attention  and  to  the  whole 
theory  of  reasoning,  which  culminates  in  his  two  chapters  on 
conception  and  reasoning.  The  important  doctrine  in  this 
theory  is:  “The  only  meaning  of  essence  is  teleological.” 11 
This  philosophy  is  the  theory  of  the  growth  of  animal  intelli¬ 
gence  or  sagacity  into  reason.  It  asserts  that  the  practical 
working  of  the  mind  depends  on  habits  of  generalization  and 
on  the  ability  to  select  “essences”  that  are  relevant  to  action. 
Here  the  mind  is  taken  as  a  natural  fact  or  “reality”  in  sense 
(1)  above,  and  its  operation  is  a  kind  of  life  or  action  con¬ 
trolled  by  (4),  but  (4)  too,  that  is,  the  will,  is  in  this  same 
realm  of  biological  facts,  facts  of  “plasticity.”  This  part  of 
James’s  Psychology  is  clearly  an  evolutionary,  naturalistic,  ap¬ 
proach  to  animal  intelligence  and  human  reason. 

James’s  final  chapter  of  the  Psychology  is  his  summary  at¬ 
tempt  to  relate  these  two  totally  different  theories  of  mind— 
the  phenomenology  of  consciousness  (which  concludes  with  a 
defense  of  the  a  priori  nature  of  mental  forms),  and  the  biol¬ 
ogy  of  intelligence  (which  concludes  with  his  belief  in  natural 
spontaneity). 

For  many  years  James  worked  on  both  psychologies  in  rela¬ 
tive  independence,  though  he  seems  to  have  realized  occa¬ 
sionally  that  he  was  in  serious  trouble.  A  pathetic  instance 
of  James’s  awareness  of  the  basic  difference  between  the  two 
points  of  view,  to  both  of  which  he  was  committed,  was  his 
criticism  of  the  “automaton  theory”  on  emotional  grounds. 
He  was  considering  seriously  the  thoroughly  mechanical  inter- 

7  Ibid;  I,  183.  8  Ibid.,  I,  5,  11.  6  Ibid.,  I,  105. 

10  Ibid;  I,  126.  11  Ibid.,  II,  335. 
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pretation  of  mind  when  it  occurred  to  him  (during  his  honey¬ 
moon  I)  that  an  automatic  sweetheart,  even  if  mechanically 
perfect,  would  not  be  a  complete  or  satisfactory  sweetheart 
without  the  consciousness  of  mutual  sensibility,  awareness,  or 
innemess.  And  he  argued  then  and  repeatedly  afterward  that 
a  purely  naturalistic  philosophy  of  purpose  or  mind  would 
never  be  satisfactory  to  human  beings,  however  much  it  might 
be  convincing  to  scientists. 

Finally,  his  worry  over  the  conflict  in  his  philosophy  took 
the  form  of  his  inability  to  decide  whether  ideas  can  be  com¬ 
pounded  or  not;  he  felt  the  dilemma  of  believing  either  in 
psychic  atoms  or  in  panpsychism,  neither  of  which  was  con¬ 
genial  to  him.  Here  Bergson  came  to  his  rescue  by  convincing 
him  that  his  idealist  "logic  of  identity”  was  a  vicious 
“intellectualism.” 

But  James  did  not  stop  here.  Persuading  himself  that  con¬ 
sciousness  itself  is  an  abstraction  and  not  an  existence,  he  de¬ 
veloped  a  relational  theory  of  mind  which  he  called  a  philos¬ 
ophy  of  “pure  experience”  but  which  later  realists  interpreted 
as  “objective  relativism.”  But  before  we  examine  this  new 
realism  to  which  James  was  inclined  during  his  last  years,  I 
must  interrupt  the  account  of  this  development  in  order  to 
describe  the  way  in  which  one  of  James's  students  developed 
the  conflicting  theories  of  mind  in  James's  psychology  into  a 
systematic  dualism. 


SANTAYANA’S  SYSTEMATIC  DUALISM 


The  words  of  Santayana  are  still  used  as  a  bible  by  certain 
American  realists,  not  because  he  was  a  realistic  philosopher, 
but  because  his  poetic  rhetoric  makes  wonderful  texts  for  real¬ 
ist  sermons.  He  gave  to  the  movement  a  programmatic  breadth 
and  fervor;  he  formulated  both  a  "natural  basis"  and  an 
"ideal  fulfillment"  for  American  realism.  Nevertheless,  Santa¬ 
yana  himself  was  never  more  than  a  half-hearted  realist  and 
less  than  a  half-hearted  American.  One  of  the  most  general 
and  fundamental  articles  in  the  American  realist  creed  is  fi¬ 
delity  to  science.  Realism's  ambition  is  still  to  construct  a 
metaphysics,  or  at  least  a  theory  of  existence,  which  shall  be 
thoroughly  scientific.  Santayana  had  little  of  this  passion  and 
was  drawn  into  the  polemics  of  the  realist  movement  chiefly  by 
his  friend,  Charles  Augustus  Strong.  Out  of  this  polemic  came 
Santayana's  Scepticism  and  Animal  Faith  (1923),  which  is  by 
far  the  best  statement  of  his  dualism.  When  later  he  discovered 
his  jour  realms  of  being,  he  emphasized  the  "life  of  the  spirit” 
to  such  an  extent  that  most  of  his  scientifically  minded,  realist 
friends  became  alarmed.  They  believed  Santayana  had  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  seductions  of  Italy,  possibly  of  Holy  Rome.  He 
himself  said  that  it  was  his  Italian  friend,  Leone  Vivante,  who 
taught  him  to  take  spirit  seriously.  This  implied  that  he 
learned  to  take  "intuition”  more  seriously  than  reason,  and 
imagination  than  science.  When  he  looked  back  on  his  early 
Reason  in  Common  Sense  he  was  shocked  by  the  confusions  he 
found  in  it,  and  thought  he  ought  to  rewrite  it  entirely,  but, 
thinking  it  had  some  merit  as  a  historical  landmark,  he 
contented  himself  with  a  new  introduction.  To  follow  the 
transition  from  Reason  in  Common  Sense  to  Scepticism  and 
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Animal  Faith  is  also  to  follow  the  emergence  of  dualistic 
realism  out  of  James’s  psychologies. 

Reason  in  Common  Sense ,  the  introductory  volume  to  The 
Life  of  Reason ,  is  dominated  by  the  thought  of  James,  though 
the  language  is  classicist.  The  use  of  the  term  “common  sense’’ 
in  the  title  is  a  curious  bit  of  evidence,  for  the  term  does  not 
occur  in  the  text  of  the  volume,  and  it  is  obvious  to  any 
reader  that  Santayana  was  using  the  term,  not  in  any  techni¬ 
cal  sense,  but  merely  as  James,  too,  used  it  to  signify  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  naive  realism,  a  disinclination  to  discuss  the  validity 
of  natural  knowledge,  and  a  wholehearted  acceptance  of  the 
common  facts  of  experience.  The  volume  is,  like  James’s  Psy¬ 
chology,  a  description  of  the  natural  or  biological  conditions 
of  the  growth  of  reason  among  men.  The  story  runs  about  as 
follows:  the  living  union  of  the  stream  of  consciousness,  the 
“flux,”  and  of  the  will  or  “instinct”  produces  two  kinds  of 
“concretions,”  depending  upon  whether  experience  is  organ¬ 
ized  by  “association  by  similarity”  or  “association  by  contigu¬ 
ity.”  “Concretions”  is  a  cleverly  coined,  vague  word  to  ex¬ 
press  the  Jamesian  notion  of  the  “thickening”  of  experience: 
concretions  based  on  association  by  similarity  are  ideas  or  es¬ 
sences  or  "concretions  in  discourse”;  concretions  based  on  as¬ 
sociation  by  contiguity  are  “things.” 1  The  description  of  the 
“perception  of  essence”  leads  Santayana,  as  it  did  James,  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  contention  that  "all  thought  is  practical.”  2 

The  whole  subject  of  “the  flux”  is  introduced  by  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  “the  existential  chaos”  (James’s  “reality”  in 
sense  (1)  of  our  preceding  section)  which  can  be  taken  for 
granted,  and  the  initial  chaos  in  human  experience,  the  “un¬ 
in  terpreted"  immediacy  of  feeling.  Santayana,  like  James, 
treats  these  two  as  a  double  "chaos”;  he  refers  to  the  course 
of  events  as  the  “absolute  flux”  and  regards  the  flow  of  senti- 
ency  as  an  illustration  of  it.  He  does  not  refer  to  this  chaos  as 
“nature,”  but  consistently  reserves  the  term  “nature,”  as  do 
idealists,  for  the  idea  of  the  order  of  nature,  which  emerges  in 

1  See  especially  Reason  in  Common  Sense  (New  York,  1905  ),  pp.  161-63. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  169-82. 
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common  sense  but  comes  to  full  expression  only  in  physical 
science  and  the  idea  of  mechanism.  The  chief  natural  forces 
to  which  he  refers  here  are  “instincts”  or  the  irrational  im¬ 
pulses  of  animals.8  In  general,  it  is  clear  that  throughout  Rea¬ 
son  in  Common  Sense  there  is  an  adaptation  of  idealistic 
terminology,  as  in  James;  the  language  of  Santayana  is  some¬ 
what  closer  to  Schopenhauer's  than  was  James's  but  the 
thought  is  closer  to  James's.  The  real  and  the  phenomenal  are 
distinguished  but  not  separated. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition,  thirty  years  later, 
Santayana  himself  refers  to  this  ambiguity  and  confesses  that 
since  the  time  when  he  wrote  The  Life  of  Reason  he  had 
learned  to  take  nature  more  seriously  and  human  affairs  less 
so.  He  explains  that  when  he  represented  nature  as  arising 
out  of  sentiency  he,  of  course,  meant  the  idea  of  nature,  since 
nature  never  arises  out  of  anything. 

In  Scepticism  and  Animal  Faith  (1923)  all  this  vague  mix¬ 
ture  of  biological  naturalism  and  introspective  empiricism 
which  we  have  found  so  characteristic  of  James  and  the  early 
Santayana  disappears.  Here  there  is  an  absolutely  sharp  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  given  and  the  believed.  Putting  his  own  inter¬ 
pretation  on  James's  late  doubts  about  the  existence  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  he  asserts  flatly  that  “nothing  given  exists.”  The 
human  “psyche”  (a  new  term  in  Santayana's  vocabulary,  and 
an  important  one)  has  two  radically  different  functions:  in¬ 
tuition  of  the  given,  and  animal  faith  in  the  nongiven.  Pure 
acquaintance  or  immediacy  is  not  knowledge  of  any  existence 
whatsoever.  Nevertheless  it  has  its  appropriate  objects,  namely, 
essences.  Here  the  whole  theory  of  association  by  similarity  on 
which  he  and  James  had  rested  the  teleological  approach  to 
the  perception  of  essence  drops  out.  In  its  place  is  the  phe¬ 
nomenological  assertion  that  the  sheer  presence  of  a  datum, 
without  any  belief,  implies  an  identifiable  object.  Such  an  act 
of  pure  intuition  involves  a  spiritual  discipline,  for  normally 
the  psyche  does  not  live  without  asserting  its  animal  faith  or 
instinct.  Santayana  now  lays  stress  on  the  cultivation  of  habits 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  38-41. 
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of  detachment  or  contemplation,  in  order  to  combat  the  nor¬ 
mal  or  “animal”  habits  of  teleological  interest  in  essences.  To 
be  concerned  with  essences  only  as  they  bear  upon  existence 
now  seemed  to  him  an  illiberal  sacrifice  of  imagination  to  sci¬ 
ence  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  essence  to  the  exercise  of  animal 
faith. 

On  the  other  hand,  Santayana  explains  in  Scepticism  and 
Animal  Faith  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  intui¬ 
tion  first  “out  of  scruple  of  method.”  His  radical  skepticism  is 
largely  methodological,  a  device  for  getting  rid  of  conscious¬ 
ness  as  such  in  the  theory  of  natural  knowledge.  Accordingly, 
we  find  the  “animal  faith”  portion  of  his  system  to  be  a  most 
uncompromising  “behaviorism,”  as  such  a  doctrine  has  come 
to  be  called  in  America.  The  act  of  faith  to  which,  with 
Hume,  he  turns,  after  having  made  his  methodological  bow  to 
skepticism,  is  “animal”  not  only  in  James's  sense  of  being  an 
act  of  animal  intelligence;  it  is  for  Santayana  now  an  overt, 
objective  system  of  gestures,  communications,  social  mecha¬ 
nisms.  It  is  through  actions  or  physical  movements  that  atti¬ 
tudes  become  cognitive  for  our  knowledge  both  of  ourselves 
and  of  others.  For  consciousness  of  essences  or  pure  intuition 
does  not  imply  self-consciousness.  As  the  theory  of  intuitive 
knowledge  is  based  wholly  on  the  internal  relations  among  es¬ 
sences,  so  existential  knowledge  is  based  wholly  on  the  exter¬ 
nal  relations  among  natural  bodies.  It  is  Santayana's  behavior¬ 
istic  theory  of  animal  faith  and  existential  knowledge  that  has 
contributed  notably  to  the  literature  of  American  realism  and 
new  naturalism. 

But  Santayana  himself  continued  to  cultivate  his  systematic 
dualism  to  the  end,  and  to  sharpen  in  practice  as  well  as  in 
theory  the  contrast  between  a  life  of  detachment  and  an  in¬ 
volvement  in  practical  knowledge.  And  as  he  became  increas¬ 
ingly  a  recluse,  he  increasingly  glorified  his  liberation  from 
“powers  and  dominations.”  In  one  of  his  last  books.  The  Idea 
of  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  in  which  he  gratified  his  long-felt 
desire  to  portray  the  transfigured  Saviour,  he  dwells  on  that 
part  of  the  life  of  Christ  which  intervened  between  the  Resur- 
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rection  and  the  Ascension,  when,  as  Santayana  says,  “he  had 
one  foot  on  earth  and  the  other  in  heaven.”  Such  a  life  ap¬ 
pears  to  Santayana  not  only  divine,  but  also  humanly  fine: 

Does  it  not  begin  to  appear  that  the  solitude  of  a  naked 
spirit  may  be  rather  well  peopled?  In  proportion  as  we  re¬ 
nounce  our  animal  claims  and  commitments,  do  we  not 
breathe  a  fresher  and  more  salubrious  air?  May  not  the  re¬ 
nunciation  of  everything  disinfect  everything  and  return 
everything  to  us  in  its  impartial  reality,  at  the  same  time 
disinfecting  our  wills  also,  and  rendering  us  capable  of 
charity?  4 

In  America,  too,  there  is  a  wide  response  to  a  saintly  appeal  of 
this  kind,  but  we  are  far  from  the  spirit  of  American  realism 
when  we  yield  to  such  enticements. 

4  In  “Ultimate  Religion/’  an  address  in  honor  of  Spinoza. 


THE  PRAGMATIC  MEETING  OF  MINDS 


In  his  essay  of  1904,  “Does  Consdousness  Exist?”  and  in 
his  subsequent  essays  in  “radical  empiridsm”  William  James 
bluntly  repudiated  the  dualistic  philosophy  which  he  had 
taken  for  granted  as  a  “neo-Kantian”  and  proceeded  to  under¬ 
mine  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  last  stronghold  of  dualism, 
namely,  the  distinction  between  objective  and  subjective.  The 
same  “items”  or  “things”  might  function  subjectively  or  ob¬ 
jectively  depending  on  how  they  are  related.  With  a  relational 
view  of  consdousness,  James  was  now  no  longer  a  naive  real¬ 
ist.  Instead  of  making  a  common-sense  distinction  between 
“the  existential  plenum”  and  the  “chaos  of  sense  experience,” 
he  now  invented  a  new  category,  which  would  embrace  both 
and  which  by  definition  would  be  ndther  objective  nor  sub¬ 
jective;  this  “neutral”  entity  he  called  “pure”  experience.  This 
was  his  empirical  substitute  for  substance. 

James  had  been  speculating  in  this  direction  ever  since  he 
had  admitted  the  need  for  an  intelligible  theory  of  the  com¬ 
pounding  of  consciousness,  and  this  new  category  of  “pure 
experience”  seemed  to  solve  his  problem  because  he  could 
translate  the  difficulties  that  arose  from  the  metaphor  of  com¬ 
pounding  mental  states  into  distinctions  among  relational  sys¬ 
tems.  Relations,  as  he  had  argued  in  his  early  essays  against 
idealism,  may  be  subjectively  experienced  without  ceasing  to 
be  objective  realities.  He  could  now  reinterpret  his  theory  of 
the  stream  of  thought  in  terms  of  a  theory  of  the  variety  of 
contexts  or  relational  systems  into  which  “pure”  or  immediate 
content  could  be  arranged  for  different  cognitive  purposes. 
But  the  metaphor  of  “pure”  or  “immediate”  experience  was 
unfortunate  for  his  realism;  it  led  him  to  interpret  this  neutral 
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realm  psychologically  in  terms  of  emotional  experience.  Emo¬ 
tions  are  not  thoughts,  and  hence  are  not  “mental”  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  sense.  James  called  them  “affectional  facts”  and 
argued  that  such  facts  are  of  the  greatest  metaphysical  signifi¬ 
cance  because  they  are  “closer  to  reality”  than  the  concepts  of 
discursive  knowledge  and  science.  The  theory  that  feelings  are 
substantial  has  a  considerable  background  and  James,  aware 
of  these  connotations,  realized  the  romantic  implications  of 
his  radical  empiricism.  A  few  metaphysicians,  notably  White- 
head,  tried  to  make  scientific  use  of  this  idea,  but  the  great 
majority  of  American  realists  repudiated  it  because  of  its  sub¬ 
jective  and  romantic  taint.  They  preferred  the  language  of 
“neutral  monism.” 

Meanwhile,  realizing  that  this  doctrine  of  pure  experience 
was  merely  adding  confusion  in  the  already  confused  camp  of 
empiricism,  some  of  James's  friends,  notably  C.  A.  Strong  and 
Dickinson  Miller,  came  to  his  rescue  with  a  suggestion  derived 
from  pragmatic  method.  They  urged  him  to  get  away  from  his 
preoccupation  as  a  psychologist  with  immediacy  and  to  de¬ 
velop  a  pragmatic  theory  of  common  objects .  They  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  an  early  article  he  himself  had  de¬ 
scribed  the  way  in  which  several  minds  can  have  common  ob¬ 
jects.  Why  not,  on  pragmatic  grounds,  regard  the  world  as 
perceived  in  common!  The  common  world  is  not  so  much  a 
world  of  feeling,  nor  of  beliefs,  but  a  context  held  jointly  by 
many  observers  for  locating  their  perceived  objects,  and  this 
locating  process  can  be  explained  objectively,  socially.  James 
accepted  this  suggestion  with  enthusiasm  and  tried  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  it  into  his  radical  empiricism.  If  my  candle  goes  out  when 
you  blow  out  your  candle,  why  may  we  not  say  that  we  have 
a  candle  in  common?  In  practical  fact,  explained  James,  our 
minds  meet  when  our  candles  behave  in  this  manner.  This 
explanation  of  the  pragmatic  meeting  of  minds  now  took  the 
place  in  James's  philosophy  of  his  worries  about  the  com¬ 
pounding  of  consciousness.  And  curiously,  he  called  this  doc¬ 
trine  “natural  realism.”  It  helped  many  of  his  friends  and 
followers  to  link  realism  with  pragmatic  method,  but  James 
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himself  apparently  failed  to  see  the  relation  between  his  prag¬ 
matism  and  his  “natural  realism.” 

However,  the  general  effect  of  this  turn  of  doctrine  for  both 
James  and  his  fellow  realists  was  to  bring  their  philosophies 
closer  to  the  physical  sciences.  James  pointed  out  that  however 
private  our  perceptual  objects  may  be,  we  locate  them  in  a 
public  space.  Pragmatically  speaking,  it  is  not  true,  as  Russell 
and  Whitehead  have  argued,  that  we  first  locate  our  percep¬ 
tions  in  a  private  space  and  then  learn  to  correlate  our  space 
with  the  spaces  of  other  minds.  Our  differences  of  perspective 
are  public  differences  and  presuppose  a  common  perspective 
space  or  frame  of  reference.  Thus  James  explained  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  believing  in  a  “numerically  identical  content 
of  two  or  more  minds.”  1 

Such  ideas  opened  up  a  new  world  for  exploration  and 
urged  on  American  realists  to  forsake  their  epistemological 
preoccupation  with  problems  of  perception  and  to  follow 
along  the  lines  already  well  established  in  the  philosophy  of 
science  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  They  paved  the  way  for 
an  empiricism  of  relations,  a  new  relativism.  William  James, 
just  because  he  arrived  at  these  ideas  through  psychological 
considerations,  played  a  pivotal  role  in  linking  empiricism 
and  realism  in  America.  It  is  historically  important  to  note 
that  in  America,  more  than  elsewhere,  a  “natural  realism”  was 
achieved  by  means  of  a  “radical  empiricism.”  The  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  idea  of  experience  to  include  not  only  the  emo¬ 
tional  realm  but  also  the  realm  of  common  action  enabled 
American  realism  to  cling  to  its  loyalty  to  empirical  method. 
The  “physical”  realism,  as  some  of  its  adherents  prefer  to  call 
it,  at  which  James  and  other  Americans  arrived  was  not  a 
naive  realism,  nor  was  it  an  attitude  “natural”  to  Americans; 
it  was  a  laborious,  technical  achievement. 

l  William  James,  Essays  in  Radical  Empiricism  (New  York,  1912),  p.  85. 


SIX  EMBATTLED  REALISTS 


In  1910,  that  is,  about  the  time  of  James’s  death,  several  of 
his  former  students  launched  a  concerted  attack  on  idealism. 
Idealism  was  still  firmly  entrenched  in  academic  circles.  At 
Harvard  Josiah  Royce  was  still  its  militant  champion.  The  Sage 
School  of  Philosophy  at  Cornell  was  flourishing  and  was  send¬ 
ing  young  disciples  of  Bosanquet  to  academic  posts*  throughout 
the  land.  The  newly  formed  American  Philosophical  Associa¬ 
tion  was  under  idealist  leadership.  Instead  of  feeling  shaken 
by  the  pragmatists  and  by  the  great  popularity  of  William 
James,  the  idealists  readily  exploited  the  confusion  and  "sub¬ 
jectivism”  created  by  pragmatist  appeals  and  presented  abso¬ 
lute  idealism  as  the  only  bulwark  of  objectivity  in  philosophy. 
A  band  of  young  realists  saw  their  opportunity:  they  would 
snatch  the  banner  of  objectivism  from  the  idealists. 

The  leader  of  this  group  was  Ralph  Barton  Perry  of  Har¬ 
vard.  He  had  been  gratified  by  the  cordial  way  in  which 
James  had  moved  toward  realism,  and  specifically  toward  the 
kind  of  realism  which  Perry  had  worked  out.  Perry  was  eager 
to  get  philosophy  out  of  the  context  of  introspective  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  epistemology  in  order  to  affiliate  it  with  the  more  ob¬ 
jective  sciences,  particularly  the  natural  sciences  and  the  new 
logic  of  relations.  Early  in  1910  he  published  in  the  Journal 
of  Philosophy  the  opening  gun  of  his  campaign,  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “The  Ego-centric  Predicament.”  It  was  a  declaration  of 
independence  from  idealistic  method,  and  the  declaration  was 
justified  by  an  argument  which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

As  a  subject  I  am  obviously  seeking  an  object.  Whatever  I 
find  is  ipso  facto  my  own  object.  Therefore  nothing  can  be 
discovered  that  is  not  "given”  to  me  or  to  some  other  sub¬ 
ject.  Anything  known  must  be  known  to  somebody;  it  is 
impossible  to  eliminate  the  knower  from  the  known.  This 
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obvious  fact  describes  the  general  process  or  situation  of 
knowing,  but  when  it  is  generalized,  as  by  idealists,  as  a 
statement  about  what  is  known,  it  becomes  trivial.  It  means 
merely  that  whatever  is  known  is  known.  From  this  it  does 
not  follow,  despite  the  idealists,  that  all  things  are  known, 
nor  that  they  exist  only  as  objects  of  subjects.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  situation  of  knowing, 
where  the  ego-centric  predicament  is  genuine,  and  other 
types  of  existence  that  are  known;  for  among  the  relations 
known  is  the  relation  of  independence.  In  other  words,  it  is 
possible,  in  spite  of  the  ego-centric  predicament,  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  difference  between  independent  and  dependent 
objects.  Hence  the  ego-centric  predicament  is  not  ontologi¬ 
cal,  and  metaphysics  is  not  dependent  on  a  theory  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

The  aim  of  this  argument  was  obvious.  American  realists  were 
willing  to  discuss  the  problems  of  perception  and  subjectivity 
as  a  special  field  in  the  larger  domain  of  metaphysical  analy¬ 
sis;  but  they  were  unwilling  to  reduce  beings  to  objects  or  sub¬ 
jects,  and  unwilling  to  reduce  all  relations  to  cognitive  rela¬ 
tions.  They  were  not  denying  their  egos,  but  hereafter  they 
would  not  make  them  central:  they  would  engage  in  an  ob¬ 
jective  analysis  of  relations.  They  were  weary  of  the  idealism¬ 
centric  predicament. 

Perry  was  joined  by  William  Peppered  Montague,  formerly 
a  student  with  Perry  at  Harvard,  then  Professor  of  Philosophy 
at  Columbia  University,  by  E.  B.  Holt,  an  anti-introspection 
psychologist,  and  by  three  others,  whose  subsequent  publica¬ 
tions  were  of  less  importance  for  the  realistic  movement.  The 
editors  of  the  Journal  of  Philosophy ,  F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge  and 
Wendell  T.  Bush,  both  ready  for  a  polemic  against  idealism, 
gave  liberal  space  in  their  journal  to  these  realists.  Montague 
published  an  article  on  “The  New  Realism  and  the  Old" 
which  was  likewise  a  declaration  of  impatience  with  idealistic 
method.  And  on  July  21,  1910,  there  appeared  in  the  Journal 
of  Philosophy  “The  Program  and  First  Platform  of  Six  Real¬ 
ists."  1 

1  Later  published  as  an  appendix  to  The  New  Realism  (New  York, 
1912).  See  pp.  35ff.  in  this  edition. 
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As  a  first  act  of  co-operation  the  six  “little  realists,”  as  they 
were  dubbed  by  Royce  and  Santayana,  formulated  doctrines 
which  they  held  in  common:  metaphysics  is  independent  of 
epistemology;  many  entities  are  in  no  sense  conditioned  on 
their  being  known;  pluralism  is  more  probable  than  monism; 
logic  can  dispense  with  “internal  relations”;  subsistences  or 
concepts  are  equally  real  with  existences.  All  these  doctrines 
were  directed  against  idealism  and  amounted  to  little  more 
than  a  summary  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  had  rejected  it. 
But  the  common  platform  of  the  six  realists  was  evidently  not 
very  strong,  for  these  principles  were  not  stated  in  common: 
each  of  the  six  preferred  to  put  them  in  his  own  way,  though 
all  agreed  that  they  were  trying  to  say  the  same  thing.  Skep¬ 
tics  suspected  too  much  pluralism  in  this  realist  attack. 

Within  two  years  a  book  appeared  by  the  six  realists:  The 
New  Realism,  Co-operative  Studies  in  Philosophy .  The  preface 
stated:  “The  present  volume  continues,  on  a  larger  scale,  the 
work  inaugurated  by  our  Program  and  First  Platform;  and 
we  hope  it  will  be  followed  by  other  collections  of  studies.” 
“Collections  of  studies”  was  a  more  accurate  description  of 
this  work  than  “co-operative  studies.”  Each  essay  represents  the 
work  done  on  some  special  topic  by  its  author;  all  are  in  a 
broad  sense  realistic,  but  they  are  neither  connected  nor  wholly 
compatible.  A  few  of  them  aroused  interest  and  comment, 
but  on  the  whole  the  volume  seems  to  have  had  few  readers. 
The  introductory  essay  by  Perry  and  Montague  develops  a 
little  more  fully  and  systematically  the  “first  platform”  and 
“the  realistic  program  of  reform.”  The  other  essays  are  ap¬ 
parently  very  “objective,”  technical,  specialized,  and  too  dull 
for  a  program  of  reform.  The  co-operative  program  failed  to 
develop;  no  further  publication  by  the  six  as  a  group  ap¬ 
peared.  The  concerted  attack  soon  died  out  and  the  group 
disintegrated.  Many  years  later  both  Perry  and  Montague 
asked  themselves  and  each  other,  “What  ever  became  of  our 
program  of  reform?”  Undoubtedly  “the  New  Realism”  thus 
went  down  in  American  history,  but  it  seemed  never  to  have 
grown  into  a  single  being. 
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Nevertheless,  as  a  short,  decisive  battle  the  New  Realism  of 
the  six  was  a  success.  Idealism  was  put  on  the  defensive  and 
became  increasingly  defensive.  Whether  the  subsequent  work 
of  the  realists  be  called  realism  or  not,  the  enthusiasm  for  in¬ 
dependent,  objective  research  in  philosophy,  free  from  ideal¬ 
istic  epistemology  and  absolutism,  became  prevalent  and 
transformed  the  dominant  temper  and  themes  of  philosophical 
thought  for  a  whole  generation.  To  describe  the  work  of  this 
generation,  it  is  necessary  to  tell  of  the  work  of  individual 
“realists,”  for  neither  these  six  “neo-realists,”  as  they  came  to 
be  called,  nor  the  rival  group  of  “critical  realists”  are  note¬ 
worthy  as  unified  groups  or  “schools.”  To  a  large  extent  the 
“reform  atmosphere”  was  a  tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  Wil¬ 
liam  James  in  “loosening  up”  philosophic  discussion  and 
thought.  These  men  were  working,  as  Perry  said,  “in  the  spirit 
of  William  James”  even  when  they  were  not  following  his 
ideas.  The  pan-objectivism  of  the  movement  was  by  no  means 
a  pale  vestige  of  nineteenth-century  “scientism”;  it  was  a  fresh 
creation,  a  constructive  revolt. 

Ralph  Barton  Perry  undertook  as  his  first  major  task  of  ob¬ 
jective  analysis  to  show  that  purposive  behavior  could  be  stud¬ 
ied  and  defined  through  ordinary  observational  methods  of 
biology  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  one  must  follow 
James's  habit  of  always  referring  to  purposes  or  preferences  as 
“subjective”  facts.  In  a  series  of  articles  he  made  a  thoroughly 
behavioristic  discrimination  between  purposive  and  nonpur- 
posive  acts.  Having  done  this,  he  was  prepared  to  construct 
a  general  theory  of  values  in  terms  of  observed  interests .  A 
human  interest,  whether  social  or  not,  permanent  or  fleeting, 
can  be  related  to  other  interests  or  values.  From  interests 
come  obstacles  as  well  as  values.  The  conflict  of  interests,  the 
organization  of  interests,  the  systems  of  values,  etc.— all  con¬ 
stituted  a  field  for  factual  study,  to  which  Perry  devoted  most 
of  his  life.  Perry's  ethics  and  general  theory  of  value  thus  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  substantial  achievements  of  American  real¬ 
ism,  which  was  able  to  meet  effectively  the  conventional  ideal- 
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istic  ethics,  according  to  which  interests  and  values  were 
regarded  as  antithetical.  Perry's  systematic  analysis  of  values  as 
the  fulfillment  of  interests  represents  not  only  a  direct  chal¬ 
lenge  to  idealism,  but  also  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  utilitar¬ 
ianism  on  an  objective  basis. 

William  Pepperell  Montague  made  a  number  of  contribu¬ 
tions  to  realism  and  was  a  prominent  defender  of  realistic 
metaphysics  and  theory  of  knowledge  on  many  occasions,  in 
opposition  to  both  idealism  and  pragmatism.  However,  his 
most  characteristic  contribution,  the  one  on  which  he  himself 
laid  most  stress,  was  his  materialistic  theory  of  conscious  en¬ 
ergy.  He  defended  the  hypothesis,  on  experimental  grounds, 
that  as  an  existent  reality  consciousness  is  a  form  of  potential 
energy.2  He  regarded  such  a  theory  of  consciousness  as  being 
important  for  the  general  development  of  realism  because  he 
disagreed  with  James  on  the  subject  of  the  nonexistence  of 
consciousness,  and  differed  from  most  of  his  neo-realist  col¬ 
leagues  who  gave  consciousness  a  relational  interpretation;  he 
thought  it  must  be  possible  to  identify  it  as  a  specific,  material 
energy.  He  did  not  object  to  functional  studies  of  conscious 
behavior,  such  as  Perry's,  but  he  thought  the  functions  could 
be  given  physiological  explanations.  In  general,  Montague  and 
Roy  Wood  Sellars  represent  the  materialist  wing  of  the  realist 
movement,  but  their  materialisms  are  not  identical  and  ma¬ 
terialism  in  general  has  played  a  minor  role  in  American 
realistic  thought.  Both  Montague  and  Sellars  were  much  more 
influential  through  their  other  contributions  to  the  move¬ 
ment— Montague  as  a  speculative  naturalist,  and  Sellars  as  a 
militant  humanist. 

In  contrast  to  the  group  of  so-called  neo-realists,  who  wished 
to  turn  their  backs  on  epistemology  and  who  had  no  special 
interest  in  psychology,  was  the  group  of  “critical"  realists,  who 
continued  to  be  preoccupied  with  the  psychology  of  percep¬ 
tion  and  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  experience  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world.  Of  these  I  shall  mention  only  two,  though  the 
2  See,  for  example.  The  New  Realism,  pp.  284-85. 
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group  was  probably  larger  than  the  neo-realist  group,  for 
their  work  was  less  of  an  innovation  and  they  professed  less 
co-operation. 

Charles  Augustus  Strong,  formerly  Professor  of  Psychology 
at  Columbia  University  but  at  the  time  of  our  story  living  in 
retired  splendor  at  Paris  and  Fiesole,  had  become  noted  as  the 
author  of  Why  the  Mind  Has  a  Body .  This  was  a  very  serious, 
well-informed  piece  of  psychological  analysis,  which,  partly 
because  the  author  had  a  delicate  and  ironical  sense  of  humor, 
partly  because  the  work  was  supposed  to  be  purely  psychologi¬ 
cal,  was  not  taken  very  seriously  by  philosophers.  Unper¬ 
turbed,  Strong  worked  out  in  his  social  and  intellectual  soli¬ 
tude  a  detailed  “projection”  theory  of  perception.  Seeing  that 
his  contemporaries  were  obsessed  with  the  notion  that  phe¬ 
nomena  are  mere  data  or  presentations,  he  announced  that  he 
expected  no  converts  for  the  next  fifty  years— not  until  the 
presentation  idea  had  worn  itself  out.  In  opposition  to  con¬ 
ventional  phenomenalism,  he  explained  that  the  so-called 
“given”  was  more  of  a  literal  Vorstellung  than  the  German 
Kantians  realized,  and  more  symbolical  in  its  nature  than  the 
French  representation  suggested.  He  explained  that  we  feel 
objects  not  in  our  sense  organs,  but  merely  by  means  of  them; 
objects  are  felt  at  a  distance  and  are  located  in  a  perspective 
space  by  our  sense  organs  in  such  a  way  that,  if  our  body 
wished  to  make  direct  contact  (touch)  with  them,  they  would 
be  located  where  they  really  are.  In  other  words,  he  conceived 
sense  experience  to  be  basically  motor  reaction  accompanied 
by  a  device  (perception-perspective)  for  translating  onto  a 
three-dimensional  perspective  screen,  which  is  not  a  physical 
reality,  the  effects  which  physical  objects  stimulate  in  us.  We 
imagine  that  we  see  objects  where  they  really  are,  but  our  see¬ 
ing  is  symbolical. 

As  Strong  was  preoccupied  with  spatial  perception,  Arthur 
O.  Lovejoy  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  was  preoccupied 
with  temporal  perception.  He  anticipated  some  of  Sartre's 
analyses  in  showing  how  the  absent  is  made  present.  The  pres¬ 
entation  of  past  and  future  is,  according  to  him,  the  essential 
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function  of  experience.  Hence  the  course  of  experience  and  the 
course  of  events  are  two  quite  different  temporal  structures. 
This  insight  led  Lovejoy  to  become  the  champion  of  a  dual- 
istic  philosophy  at  a  time  when  the  majority  of  American  phi¬ 
losophers  were  revolting  against  dualism.  He  began  by  attack¬ 
ing  what  he  called  “the  thirteen  pragmatisms,”  trying  to  prove 
that  the  pragmatic  theories  and  confusions  were  evasions  of 
the  real  problem  of  knowledge.  He  ended  by  publishing  his 
major  polemical  work,  The  Revolt  against  Dualism,  in  which 
he  tried  to  show  that  the  various  attempts  made  by  natural¬ 
ists,  experimentalists,  and  realists  to  evade  dualism  had  proved 
to  be  failures. 

Whether  they  are  failures  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
majority  of  recent  American  philosophers  have  shifted  their 
attention  from  the  problem  of  knowledge  as  it  had  been  ex¬ 
ploited  and  formulated  by  idealism  and  have  turned  to  what 
seemed  to  them  more  constructive  tasks.  They  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  genuine  problems  of  perception,  sense-data, 
and  other  aspects  of  what  Strong  called  “the  mechanism  of 
consciousness”  could  safely  be  left  to  the  physiological  psy¬ 
chologists.  Philosophy  had  other  problems,  more  attractive 
and  more  general.  This  attitude  is  distinctive  of  American 
realism,  and  differentiates  it  sharply  from  British  realism.  “We 
did  not  solve  the  problem,”  Dewey  once  confessed,  “we  got 
over  it.” 
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The  academic  war  declared  by  the  six  realists  in  1910 
against  the  hosts  of  idealism  ended  in  a  clear  victory  for 
realism.  Realism  prospered,  became  increasingly  diversified, 
richer  in  content,  stronger  in  personnel,  academically  more 
prevalent.  Idealism  receded,  its  ranks  split  in  two.  The  subjec¬ 
tive  or  “mentalistic”  idealists,  who  still  believed  in  Bishop 
Berkeley,  were  hopelessly  outnumbered,  being  attacked  not 
only  by  the  realists,  but  also  by  the  powerful  branch  of  ob¬ 
jective  or  "Cornell”  idealists,  the  so-called  “speculative  phi¬ 
losophers.”  These  speculative  idealists  were  disconcertingly 
hospitable  to  the  realist  objectivism.  They,  too,  believed  that 
mind  is  an  objective  structure;  they,  too,  were  weary  of  the 
psychology  of  perception;  they  were  willing  to  rest  their  case 
on  logical  grounds.  Of  course,  they  admitted,  objects  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  being  perceived,  but  are  the  causal  relations  in 
terms  of  which  we  conceive  objects  independent  of  logical  re¬ 
lations?  To  many  realists  this  seemed  like  a  surrender  of  the 
idealist  cause.  As  J.  B.  Pratt  said,  “the  idealists  turned  out  to 
be  logical  realists,”  with  whom  many  of  the  realists  were 
willing  to  agree.  Though  this  issue  split  the  realists,  too,  they 
could  afford  disunion  better  than  could  the  idealists.  Mean¬ 
while  the  pragmatist  attack  had  weakened  the  idealist  theory 
of  the  Absolute,  and  with  the  decline  of  the  Absolute  such 
idealism  lost  much  of  its  popular  support  because  it  no  longer 
had  a  “religious  aspect.”  However,  this  tactical  victory  over 
idealism  failed  to  provide  the  realists  with  a  positive  program 
on  which  they  could  unite.  They  had  counted  on  years  of  tilt¬ 
ing  with  windmills;  what  to  do  next! 

In  1914  a  war  broke  over  America,  from  what  had  been 
thought  to  be  an  “external”  world,  which  threw  this  academic 
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contest  into  the  shade  and  which  made  it  necessary  for  Amer¬ 
ican  philosophers  to  achieve  a  broader  cultural  base.  The 
realism  that  flowered  in  the  1930's,  though  it  had  some  con¬ 
tinuity  with  the  realism  of  1910,  was  more  directly  a  product 
of  the  cultural  crisis,  a  product  of  America's  searching  for  its 
intellectual  and  moral  resources.  The  crisis  brought  about  a 
rapprochement  of  schools  of  thought  that  had  been  thought 
to  be  incompatible,  and  it  created  a  genuine  philosophical 
concern  in  new  theoretical  issues  to  which  the  old  “schools" 
were  largely  irrelevant.  These  issues  were  not  the  immediate 
political  and  international  problems  created  by  the  World 
War  and  the  Depression;  what  little  Americans  achieved  in 
the  way  of  constructing  a  national  ideology  had  a  minimum 
of  philosophical  orientation.  The  problems  to  which  Amer¬ 
ican  philosophers  turned  between  the  wars  were  perhaps  even 
more  speculative  and  theoretical  than  before— problems  of 
logic  and  language,  of  metaphysics  and  ontology,  of  humanism 
and  naturalism.  To  call  this  ferment  in  philosophical  thought 
by  the  name  of  “realism”  may  be  an  unjustifiably  loose  use 
of  the  term.  But  any  other  -ism  would  be  a  still  less  appropri¬ 
ate  label.  The  thinking  that  emerged  has  no  technical  name 
and  little  formal  unity,  but  even  at  this  short  historical  dis¬ 
tance  it  appears  on  the  scene  as  something  genuinely  Ameri¬ 
can.  It  is  not  a  national  philosophy;  it  was  not  nationally 
self-conscious;  but  it  was  a  process  of  stock-taking  among  Amer¬ 
ican  thinkers.  American  philosophers  for  the  first  time  really 
got  together  and,  even  though  they  seldom  co-operated,  they 
all  tried,  with  what  materials  they  had  at  hand,  to  lay  new 
and  better  foundations— not  for  America,  not  for  the  world,  but 
for  philosophy.  Philosophical  inquiry  became  in  itself  a  seri¬ 
ous,  professional,  technical  achievement  in  American  culture; 
and  American  philosophers  achieved  the  kind  of  self-reliance 
for  which  Emerson  had  prayed  and  which  enabled  them  to 
build  for  themselves  significant  foundations  and  a  few  struc¬ 
tures  that  might  even  be  exported. 

It  is  impossible  for  me,  and  probably  for  any  of  my  con¬ 
temporaries,  to  sketch  a  general  portrait  of  the  American 
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realism  that  culminated  in  the  1930’s  and  that  now  seems  to 
be  passing  into  something  different,  I  know  not  what.  It  may 
be  that  the  future  will  make  little  use  of  the  foundations  la¬ 
boriously  laid  during  those  years;  but  the  future  course  of 
thought  will  not  change  the  fact  that  during  those  years  foun¬ 
dations  were  being  laid.  Of  the  other  founders  of  American 
realism,  besides  those  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  I 
shall  mention  only  four:  Charles  S.  Peirce  (who,  though  dead 
physically,  became  philosophically  very  lively  during  these 
years),  F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  John  Dewey,  and  George  H. 
Mead.  The  first  two  laid  the  foundations  for  a  realistic  phi¬ 
losophy  of  logic  and  natural  law;  the  last  two  gave  Americans 
a  realistic  social  philosophy,  including  both  a  theory  of  social 
change  and  a  theory  of  the  organization  and  communication 
of  intelligence.  The  first  two  are  representative  of  the  natural¬ 
istic  wing,  the  latter  two  of  the  humanistic  wing. 

Peirce,  in  addition  to  his  foundational  work  in  symbolic 
logic  and  pragmatic  method,  certainly  was  the  first  American 
realist.  As  early  as  1871  he  consciously  repudiated  the  nomi¬ 
nalism  of  British  empiricism  and  idealism  and  gave  a  realistic 
interpretation  to  the  work  of  Kant  on  the  categories.  He  spoke 
then  as  if  he  were  a  disciple  of  Duns  Scotus,  but  he  soon  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  no  one’s  disciple.  He  realized  even  in  his  early 
work  that  the  issue  between  nominalism  and  realism  is  more 
than  logical— it  is  moral  and  social  as  well.  He  tried  to  con¬ 
struct  a  generalized  theory  of  generality.  His  insistence  on  the 
triadic  structure  of  knowledge— sign,  object  (or  meaning),  in¬ 
terpreter— was  an  important  factor  in  transferring  interest 
from  the  theory  of  perception  and  of  the  subject-object  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  theory  of  communication,  language,  and  logic. 
His  realistic  theory  of  universals  was  that  the  general  meaning 
of  a  proposition  can  be  reduced  to  a  series  of  particular  appli¬ 
cations  to  “laboratory”  conditions,  and  hence  the  cognitive 
value  of  an  idea  would  be  its  value  as  an  experimental  hypothe¬ 
sis.  It  implied  that  both  the  meaning  and  the  truth  of  an  idea 
would  need  to  be  worked  out  by  a  community  of  competent 
inquirers— that  is,  by  those  who  were  able  to  devise  experi- 
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mental  tests  for  it.  The  meaning  would  be  measured  by  the 
series  of  experiments;  the  truth  would  be  measured  by  the 
convergence  of  opinion  within  the  community  of  scientists  or 
experimental  observers  of  that  idea.  Peirce  thus  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  for  two  themes  of  American  realism:  (1)  he  conceived 
the  theory  of  universal  to  be  a  part  of  natural  science,  and 
(2)  he  regarded  his  system  of  categories  as  an  experimental 
metaphysics,  that  is,  as  both  the  formal  analysis  of  scientific 
procedure  and  as  an  ontology. 

Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  though  he  came  to  realism  by 
a  very  different  route,  emphasized  precisely  these  same  two 
aspects  of  realism.  Though  trained  as  a  neo-Kantian,  he  be¬ 
came  increasingly  an  Aristotelian.  He  attempted  to  state  in 
modern  terms  and  for  modern  science  a  “first  philosophy,” 
that  is,  a  theory  of  the  most  general  traits  of  being.  He  found 
the  most  general  framework  for  such  a  theory  to  be  “the  field 
of  logic”  or  “the  universe  of  discourse.”  His  vigorous  defense 
of  the  unity  of  logic  and  ontology  made  him  the  leader  of  a 
group  of  realists,  who,  though  they  were  not  primarily  logi¬ 
cians,  believed  that  a  realistic  philosophy  must  rest  on  a  theory 
of  logical  structure  rather  than  on  the  psychology  of  knowing. 

Basic  to  Woodbridge’s  realism  was  his  distinction  between 
subject  matter  and  substance— between  to  hypokeimenon  and 
ousia  in  Aristotelian  terms.  Woodbridge  interpreted  to  hypo - 
keimenon  not  as  “the  given,”  and  certainly  not  as  the  “sub¬ 
stratum”  of  the  given,  but  as  a  designation  for  all  possible  ob¬ 
jects  of  speech  and  inquiry.  This  universe  of  discourse  is 
all-inclusive,  and  hence  its  structure  is  most  general;  within  it 
arise  all  distinctions  and  types  of  being.  This  universe  can  be 
approached  through  speech,  but  it  includes  other  aspects  or 
frameworks  which  man  learns  to  discriminate  as  distinct 
“worlds,”  such  as  the  world  of  substance  or  matter,  the  visible 
world  of  the  natural  environment,  and  the  world  of  human 
hopes,  fears,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  which  is  the  realm 
of  values.  Thus  three  of  the  four  dimensions  of  human  being 
are  objective,  real  structures. 

The  widest  of  these  worlds,  the  universe  of  discourse.  Wood- 
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bridge  called  “transcendental  mind,” 1  partly  because  he 
found  Santayana's  use  of  the  term  instructive,  partly  because 
he  wanted  to  exploit  idealism  for  realistic  purposes.  In  the 
mechanical  world,  the  world  of  matter,  he  recognized  both 
natural  teleology  and  the  processes  of  man's  “thinking  ma¬ 
chine.”  The  third  order,  the  visible  world,  is  the  world  of 
optical  perspective.  Woodbridge  believed  that  space  is  op¬ 
tical  rather  than  Euclidean;  or,  more  accurately,  he  believed 
that  the  world  of  vision  in  which  parallel  lines  converge  to 
the  horizon  is  equally  objective  and  co-ordinate  with  the 
world  of  motion  in  which  parallel  lines  never  meet.  In  the 
visible  world,  as  in  the  world  of  motion,  location  involves  an 
infinite  number  of  perspectives,  none  of  which  is  privileged. 
There  is  no  absolute  point  of  view,  though  the  structure  of 
perspectives  is  itself  absolute.  Over  against  these  three  objec¬ 
tive  realms  Woodbridge  set  the  realm  of  human  values,  where 
man  is  a  creator;  but  man  is  creative  only  as  he  learns  to  ad¬ 
just  his  values  to  the  other  realms  of  his  being. 

The  realisms  of  Peirce  and  Woodbridge  met  in  the  person 
of  Morris  R.  Cohen.  Cohen,  who  was  himself  an  able  logician 
and  a  very  influential  teacher,  succeeded  in  making  a  syn¬ 
thesis  of  these  two  systems,  both  as  a  philosophy  of  nature  and 
also  as  a  philosophy  of  human  affairs.  His  realism  was  espe¬ 
cially  important  for  the  development  of  American  realistic 
jurisprudence.  Through  Cohen  and  his  students  this  kind  of 
realistic  naturalism  became  a  distinctive  trend  in  recent  Amer¬ 
ican  thought.  This  trend  represents  in  general  the  ration¬ 
alistic  wing  of  the  realist  movement,  one  of  whose  aims  is  to 
apply  a  combination  of  logical  methods  and  the  experimental 
sciences  to  all  problems,  notably  to  the  social  and  moral 
sciences. 

John  Dewey's  work,  like  Peirce's,  surpasses  what  I  am  here 
calling  “realism,”  and  Dewey  was  critical  of  many  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  doctrines  of  the  realistic  theories  of  knowledge  and 
metaphysics.  Nevertheless,  he  contributed  more  to  the  move- 

i  See  especially  Nature  and  Mind  (New  York,  1937),  pp.  165,  171-72. 
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ment  than  did  William  James.  He  was  never  a  naive  realist, 
as  James  professed  to  be,  for  from  the  start  he  had  a  theory  of 
reality  which  made  his  conception  of  experience  and  of  em¬ 
pirical  method  quite  different  from  that  of  James.  Following 
Morris  and  Trendelenburg,  he  became  a  critic  of  Hegel's  dia¬ 
lectical  theory  of  thought,  and  conceived  the  world  in  terms 
of  categories  of  movement  or  reconstructive  activity.  Change  is 
an  ultimate  reality,  and  the  categories  of  being  must  be,  he 
thought,  like  Aristotle's  categories,  categories  of  movement, 
including  movements  of  thought.  Like  Trendelenburg,  he  sub¬ 
ordinated  the  theory  of  the  syllogism  to  the  theory  of  actuali¬ 
zation,  and  actualization  to  reconstruction.  It  was  easy  for 
Dewey,  especially  after  his  discovery  of  the  biological  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  William  James,  to  interpret  "activity”  naturalistically 
and  biologically.  Thus,  according  to  Dewey,  man  and  all  his 
acts  are  an  inherent  part  of  the  natural  world  of  action.  The 
ultimate  category  of  the  real  is  "affairs”  (the  Latin  res);  man 
exists  in  medias  res .  The  doings  and  sufferings  of  mankind  are 
inseparable  from  the  more  general  world  of  change,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  more  than  a  pragmatic  line  between  the 
physical  and  the  mental  acts,  or  between  the  external  and  the 
internal  phases  of  activity. 

This  realistic  conception  of  what  he  called  "the  existential 
matter  of  experience”  can  be  found  in  his  earliest  as  well  as 
his  latest  writings.2  To  sharpen  the  point,  he  adopted  during 
his  last  years  the  concepts  of  the  "transactions”  among  things, 
in  place  of  the  traditional  idea  of  interactions;  it  is  not  only 
man  that  "transacts”  his  affairs,  for  even  physical  actions  are 
forms  of  involvement  and  interpenetration.  Because  he  held 
this  theory  of  reality,  he  never  took  the  world  of  common 
sense  for  granted,  and  he  gave  critical  reasons  for  dismissing 
the  problem  of  the  existence  of  the  so-called  external  world. 

As  a  moralist,  Dewey's  contribution  to  realism  was  his  con¬ 
stant  insistence  on  the  danger  of  isolating  special  activities, 

2  See  John  Dewey  and  Arthur  F.  Bentley,  Knowing  and  the  Known 
(Boston,  1949),  pp.  272-84. 
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such  as  those  of  thinking,  from  the  larger  matrix  of  objective 
activities  of  the  world.  The  institutionalization  of  activities  is 
intelligible  and  justifiable  as  a  process  of  co-ordination  and 
objective  realization;  but  the  danger,  to  which  he  points  re¬ 
peatedly,  is  that  the  technical  perfection  and  professionaliza¬ 
tion  of  activities  may  act  as  a  barrier  to  communication  and 
create  isolated  interests  and  values.  His  general  technique  of 
evaluation  was  to  place  any  particular  interest  into  a  larger 
context  of  related  activities,  trusting  to  this  larger  context  to 
operate  as  a  criterion  for  judging  special  interests.  He  taught 
ethics  not  as  an  isolated  subject  matter,  but  as  a  realistic  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  norms  which  actual  conditions  are  contin¬ 
ually  generating  for  the  adaptation  of  habitual  conduct  to 
new  circumstances.  He  made  an  effective  analysis  of  the  in¬ 
terrelation  of  legislation-litigation-judicial  decision  in  the 
process  of  experimental  testing  of  legal  norms.  His  faith  in  de¬ 
mocracy  was  grounded  in  his  conviction  that  publicity,  that 
is,  the  open  recognition  of  the  sources  and  consequences  of 
social  relations  and  conflicts,  is  the  most  effective  agency  of 
control.  His  ethics  was  neither  a  morality  of  maxims  or  im¬ 
peratives,  nor  a  utilitarian  calculation  of  consequences,  but  a 
search  for  actual  interests  and  values  that  are  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  neglected  or  hidden  by  dominant  interests  and  values; 
by  making  public  or  conscious  these  submerged  or  suppressed 
factors,  a  "closed  society"  transforms  itself  into  an  open  soci¬ 
ety,  and  traditional  norms  are  reformed  on  the  basis  of  actual 
demands.  Because  of  his  realistic  habits  of  analysis,  Dewey 
avoided  "normative”  ethics;  pure  norms,  he  thought,  were 
powerless,  and  imposed  legislation  he  regarded  as  more  or 
less  arbitrary  and  hence  ineffective.  His  emphasis  on  experi¬ 
mental  validation,  in  other  words,  was  an  aspect  of  his  realism 
as  much  as  of  his  pragmatism. 

George  H.  Mead,  during  his  years  of  collaboration  with 
Dewey  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  University  of 
Michigan,  shared  this  social  realism  with  Dewey.  But  after 
Dewey  left  Chicago  for  Columbia  University,  Mead  developed 
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this  social  philosophy  into  a  general  theory  of  natural  proc¬ 
esses  and  history,  in  a  way  which  Dewey  never  attempted. 
This  system  came  to  be  known  as  "objective  relativism"  and 
has  played  a  leading  role  in  the  realistic  theory  of  nature. 

This  philosophy  is  based  on  the  theory  of  the  co-ordination 
of  perspectives.  Just  as  a  "social  act"  such  as  a  gesture  or  other 
attempt  at  communication  involves  the  ability  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  act  to  shift  from  one  perspective  to  another,  so 
the  meaningfulness  of  natural  processes  depends  on  the  range 
of  translatability  of  perspectives.  Mead  thought  that  the  basic 
type  of  correlation  of  perspectives  is  to  be  found  in  temporal 
experience— the  reconstruction  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
past  as  the  present  shifts  from  one  perspective  to  another.  As 
the  present  changes  "new  past s  arise  behind  us."  Though 
Mead  did  not  live  to  work  out  his  theory  carefully,  he  made  a 
sketch  of  it  in  his  The  Philosophy  of  the  Present  (1932),  in 
which  he  tried  to  assimilate  natural  knowledge  to  historical 
knowledge.  "The  world  is  a  world  of  events,”  he  began,  and 
all  events  take  place  in  a  present.  The  past  and  future  are  al¬ 
ways  relative  to  same  present,  and  as  long  as  the  present  is 
subject  to  change,  history  must  be  reinterpreted.  He  tried  to 
link  this  doctrine  of  "objective  relativity"  in  historical  knowl¬ 
edge  with  relativity  in  physical  science,  and  criticized  Samuel 
Alexander,  Minkowski,  and  others  for  accepting  a  four¬ 
dimensional  continuum  of  point-instants  in  space-time  as  an 
absolute  frame  of  reference.  A  genuine  "emergent  evolution¬ 
ism”  would  be  more  thoroughly  relativistic,  he  claimed.  Such 
a  continuum  seemed  to  him  as  much  of  an  abstraction  as  the 
theory  of  atoms  of  duration  out  of  which  a  present  could  be 
constructed.  He  proposed  to  deal  with  the  real  present  in  both 
historical  and  natural  processes.  Hence  he  welcomed  a  rela¬ 
tivistic  theory  of  distance,  for  such  relativism  in  spatial  in¬ 
terpretation  extends  "the  field  of  action"  or  the  "area  of  ma¬ 
nipulation”  in  terms  of  which  past  and  present  are  related.  All 
facts  are  facts  of  passage,  and  such  facts  are  “given"  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  related  to  the  past  of  a  present  or  to 
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its  future.  All  being,  accordingly,  is  the  becoming  of  the  past 
in  the  present  due  to  the  changed  perspectives  created  by  facts 
of  passage. 

In  other  words.  Mead's  philosophy  of  the  present  is  the  ob¬ 
jective  counterpart  to  James's  doctrine  of  "the  specious  pres¬ 
ent."  In  the  stream  of  consciousness,  in  the  present,  the  stream 
of  events  becomes  meaningful  objectively,  because  perspectives 
are  thereby  generated  and  correlated. 

Mead’s  ambitious  attempt  to  combine  the  theory  of  "so¬ 
ciality"  and  the  theory  of  physical  relativity  has  received  little 
further  development  in  American  realism,  and  it  may  not 
prove  to  be  as  broad  a  foundation  for  future  work  as  it  seemed 
to  be  while  Mead  was  working  on  it.  It  is  worth  recording 
here,  in  any  case,  as  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  philosophical 
construction  in  which  American  realism  became  involved.  This 
kind  of  synthesis  has  been  complicated  for  Americans  by  the 
impact  of  Whitehead's  philosophy.  Perhaps  this  philosophy, 
too,  should  be  included  as  a  major  component  of  the  American 
realistic  movement.  I  have  excluded  it  on  the  ground  that  its 
basic  features  were  imported  from  England,  and  in  the  belief 
that  its  current  vogue  may  be  a  "fact  of  passage."  But  I  am 
now  confessing  that  this  realist  movement  is  still  in  motion, 
and  that  it  is  really  too  soon  to  try  to  depict  it  in  its  entirety 
and  in  its  outcome.  There  is  more  to  the  story,  which  time  will 
tell,  and  which  may  some  day  be  told  by  a  historian  who  has 
a  more  adequate  perspective  on  it. 


Part  Two 


THE  PROGRAM  AND  FIRST  PLATFORM 
OF  SIX  REALISTS1 


Philosophy  is  famous  for  its  disagreements,  which  have  con¬ 
tributed  not  a  little  toward  bringing  it  into  disrepute  as  be¬ 
ing  unscientific,  subjective,  or  temperamental.  These  disagree¬ 
ments  are  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  subject  matter  of 
philosophy,  but  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  precision  and  uniformity 
in  the  use  of  words  and  to  the  lack  of  deliberate  co-operation 
in  research.  In  having  these  failings  philosophy  still  differs 
widely  from  such  sciences  as  physics  and  chemistry.  They  tend 
to  make  it  seem  mere  opinion,  for  through  the  appearance  of 
many  figurative  or  loose  expressions  in  the  writings  of  isolated 
theorists,  the  impression  is  given  that  philosophical  problems 
and  their  solutions  are  essentially  personal.  This  impression 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  philosophy  concerns  itself 
with  emotions,  temperaments,  and  taste.  A  conspicuous  result 
of  this  lack  of  co-operation,  common  terminology,  and  a  work¬ 
ing  agreement  as  to  fundamental  presuppositions  is  that  genu¬ 
ine  philosophical  problems  have  been  obscured,  and  real  phil¬ 
osophical  progress  has  been  seriously  hindered. 

It  is  therefore  with  the  hope  that  by  co-operation  genuine 
problems  will  be  revealed,  philosophical  thought  will  be  clari¬ 
fied,  and  a  way  opened  for  real  progress,  that  the  undersigned 
have  come  together,  deliberated,  and  endeavored  to  reach  an 
agreement.  Such  co-operation  has  three  fairly  distinct,  though 
not  necessarily  successive  stages:  first,  it  seeks  a  statement  of 
fundamental  principles  and  doctrines;  secondly,  it  aims  at  a 
program  of  constructive  work  following  a  method  founded  on 
these  principles  and  doctrines;  finally,  it  endeavors  to  obtain 

1  [First  published  in  The  Journal  of  Philosophy ,  VII,  No.  15  (July, 
1910),  393-401.] 
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a  system  of  axioms,  methods,  hypotheses,  and  facts,  which 
have  been  so  arrived  at  and  formulated  that  at  least  those  in¬ 
vestigators  who  have  co-operated  can  accept  them  as  a  whole* 
After  several  conferences  the  undersigned  have  found  that 
they  hold  certain  doctrines  in  common.  Some  of  these  doc¬ 
trines,  which  constitute  a  realistic  platform,  they  herewith 
publish  in  the  hope  of  carrying  out  further  the  program  stated 
above.  Each  list  has  a  different  author,  but  has  been  discussed 
at  length,  revised,  and  agreed  to  by  the  other  conferees.  The 
six  lists,  therefore,  though  differently  formulated,  are  held  to 
represent  the  same  doctrines. 

By  conferring  on  other  topics,  by  interchange  of  ideas,  and 
by  systematic  criticism  of  one  another's  phraseology,  methods, 
and  hypotheses,  we  hope  to  develop  a  common  technique,  a 
common  terminology,  and  so  finally  a  common  doctrine  which 
will  enjoy  some  measure  of  that  authority  which  the  natural 
sciences  possess.  We  shall  have  accomplished  one  of  our  pur¬ 
poses  if  our  publications  tempt  other  philosophers  to  form 
small  co-operative  groups  with  similar  aims. 

Edwin  B.  Holt,  Harvard  University 
Walter  T.  Marvin,  Rutgers  College 
W.  P.  Montague,  Columbia  University 
Ralph  Barton  Perry,  Harvard  University 
Walter  B.  Pitkin,  Columbia  University 
E.  G.  Spaulding,  Princeton  University 


I 

1.  The  entities  (objects,  facts,  etc.)  under  study  in  logic, 
mathematics,  and  the  physical  sciences  are  not  mental  in  any 
usual  or  proper  meaning  of  the  word  ''mental.” 

2.  The  being  and  nature  of  these  entities  are  in  no  sense 
conditioned  by  their  being  known. 

3.  The  degree  of  unity,  consistency,  or  connection  subsist¬ 
ing  among  entities  is  a  matter  to  be  empirically  ascertained. 
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4.  In  the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge  there  is  a  presump¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  pluralism. 

5.  An  entity  subsisting  in  certain  relations  to  other  entities 
enters  into  new  relations  without  necessarily  negating  or  alter¬ 
ing  its  already  subsisting  relations. 

6.  No  self-consistent  or  satisfactory  logic  (or  system  of  logic) 
so  far  invented  countenances  the  “organic”  theory  of  knowl¬ 
edge  or  the  “internal”  view  of  relations. 

7.  Those  who  assert  this  (anti-realistic)  view  use  in  their  ex¬ 
position  a  logic  which  is  inconsistent  with  their  doctrine. 

Edwin  B.  Holt 


II 

1.  Epistemology  is  not  logically  fundamental.2 

2.  There  are  many  existential,  as  well  as  non-existential, 
propositions  which  are  logically  prior  to  epistemology.3 

2  Some  of  the  principles  of  logic  are  logically  prior  to  any  proposition 
that  is  deduced  from  other  propositions.  The  theories  of  the  nature  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  relation  of  knowledge  to  its  object  are  for  this 
reason  logically  subsequent  to  the  principles  of  logic.  In  short,  logic  is 
logically  prior  to  any  epistemological  theory.  Again,  as  theories  of  reality 
are  deduced  and  are  made  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  logic  they  too  are 
logically  subsequent  to  logic;  and  in  so  far  as  logic  is  logically  present  in 
them  it  is  itself  a  theory  or  part  of  a  theory  of  reality. 

3  The  terms  “knowledge,”  “consciousness,”  and  “experience”  found  in 
common  sense  and  in  psychology  are  not  logically  fundamental,  but  are 
logically  subsequent  to  parts  at  least  of  a  theory  of  reality  that  asserts 
the  existence  of  terms  and  relations  which  are  not  consciousness  or  ex¬ 
perience.  E.g.,  the  psychical  is  distinguished  from  the  physical  and  the 
physiological. 

Now  idealism  has  not  shown  that  the  terms  “knowledge,”  “conscious¬ 
ness,”  and  “experience”  of  its  epistemology  or  of  its  theory  of  reality  are 
logically  fundamental  or  indefinable,  nor  has  it  succeeded  in  defining 
them  without  logically  prior  terms  that  are  elsewhere  explicitly  excluded 
from  its  theory  of  reality.  In  short,  idealistic  epistemologists  have  bor¬ 
rowed  the  terms  “knowledge,”  “consciousness,”  and  “experience”  from 
psychology,  but  have  ignored  or  denied  the  propositions  in  psychology 
that  are  logically  prior.  In  other  words,  epistemology  has  not  thus  far 
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3.  There  are  certain  principles  of  logic  which  are  logically 
prior  to  all  scientific  and  metaphysical  systems. 

One  of  these  is  that  which  is  usually  called  the  external 
view  of  relations. 

4.  This  view  may  be  stated  thus:  In  the  proposition,  “the 
term  a  is  in  the  relation  R  to  the  term  b”  aR  in  no  degree 
constitutes  b,  nor  does  Rb  constitute  a,  nor  does  R  constitute 
either  a  or  b. 

5.  It  is  possible  to  add  new  propositions  to  some  bodies  of 
information  without  thereby  requiring  any  modification  of 
those  bodies  of  information. 

6.  There  are  no  propositions  which  are  (accurately  speak- 
ing)  partly  true  and  partly  false,  for  all  such  instances  can  be 
logically  analyzed  into  at  least  two  propositions  one  of  which 
is  true  and  the  other  false.  Thus  as  knowledge  advances  only 
two  modifications  of  any  proposition  of  the  older  knowledge 
are  logically  possible;  it  can  be  rejected  as  false  or  it  can  be 
analyzed  into  at  least  two  propositions  one  of  which  is  rejected. 

As  corollaries  of  the  foregoing: 

7.  The  nature  of  reality  can  not  be  inferred  merely  from 
the  nature  of  knowledge. 

8.  The  entities  under  study  in  logic,  mathematics,  physics, 
and  many  other  sciences  are  not  mental  in  any  proper  or 
usual  meaning  of  the  word  mental. 

9.  The  proposition,  “This  or  that  object  is  known,”  does 
not  imply  that  such  object  is  conditioned  by  the  knowing.  In 
other  words,  it  does  not  force  us  to  infer  that  such  object  is 
spiritual,  that  it  exists  only  as  the  experiential  content  of 
some  mind,  or  that  it  may  not  be  ultimately  real  just  as 
known. 

Walter  T.  Marvin 

made  itself  logically  independent  of  psychology  nor  has  it  freed  itself 
logically  from  the  common-sense  dualism  of  psychology.  On  the  contrary, 
epistemology  from  Locke  until  today  has  been  and  has  remained,  in  part 
at  least,  a  branch  of  psychology. 
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III 

A.  The  Meaning  of  Realism . 

1.  Realism  holds  that  things  known  may  continue  to  exist 
unaltered  when  they  are  not  known,  or  that  things  may  pass 
in  and  out  of  the  cognitive  relation  without  prejudice  to  their 
reality,  or  that  the  existence  of  a  thing  is  not  correlated  with 
or  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  anybody  experiences  it,  per¬ 
ceives  it,  conceives  it,  or  is  in  any  way  aware  of  it. 

2.  Realism  is  opposed  to  subjectivism  or  epistemological 
idealism  which  denies  that  things  can  exist  apart  from  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  them,  or  independently  of  the  cognitive  relation. 

3.  The  point  at  issue  between  realism  and  idealism  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  points  at  issue  between  materialism 
and  spiritualism,  automatism  and  interactionism,  empiricism 
and  rationalism,  or  pluralism  and  absolutism. 

B.  The  Opposition  to  Realism .  Among  the  various  classic 
refutations  of  realism  the  following  fallacious  assumptions  and 
inferences  are  prominent: 

1.  The  Physiological  Argument:  The  mind  can  have  for  its 
direct  object  only  its  own  ideas  or  states,  and  external  objects, 
if  they  exist  at  all,  can  only  be  known  indirectly  by  a  process 
of  inference,  of  questionable  validity  and  doubtful  utility. 
This  principle  is  fallacious  because  a  knowing  process  is  never 
its  own  object,  but  is  rather  the  means  by  which  some  other 
object  is  known.  The  object  thus  known  or  referred  to  may  be 
another  mental  state,  a  physical  thing,  or  a  merely  logical 
entity. 

2.  The  Intuitional  Argument:  This  argument  stands  out 
most  prominently  in  the  philosophy  of  Berkeley.  It  has  two 
forms.  The  first  consists  of  a  confused  identification  of  a  tru¬ 
ism  and  an  absurdity.  The  truism:  We  can  only  know  that 
objects  exist  when  they  are  known .  The  absurdity:  We  know 
that  objects  can  only  exist  when  they  are  known.  The  second 
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form  of  the  arguments  derives  its  force  from  a  play  upon  the 
word  “idea,”  as  follows:  Every  “idea”  {meaning  a  mental  proc¬ 
ess  or  state)  is  incapable  of  existing  apart  from  a  mind;  every 
known  entity  is  an  “idea”  {meaning  an  object  of  thought); 
therefore,  every  known  entity  is  incapable  of  existing  apart 
from  the  mind.  It  is  to  the  failure  to  perceive  these  fallacies 
that  idealism  owes  its  supposedly  axiomatic  character, 

3.  The  Physiological  Argument:  Because  the  sensations  we 
receive  determine  what  objects  we  shall  know,  therefore  the 
objects  known  are  constructs  or  products  of  our  perceptual  ex¬ 
perience.  The  fallacy  here  consists  in  arguing  from  the  true 
premise  that  sensations  are  the  ratio  cognoscendi  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world,  to  the  false  conclusion  that  they  are  therefore  its 
ratio  fiendi  or  essendi . 

C.  The  Implications  of  Realism. 

1.  Cognition  is  a  peculiar  type  of  relation  which  may  subsist 
between  a  living  being  and  any  entity. 

2.  Cognition  belongs  to  the  same  world  as  that  of  its  ob¬ 
jects.  It  has  its  place  in  the  order  of  nature.  There  is  nothing 
transcendental  or  supernatural  about  it. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  consciousness  pervades  nature,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  may  arise  and  persist,  are  ques¬ 
tions  which  can  be  solved,  if  at  all,  only  by  the  methods  of 
empiricism  and  naturalism. 

William  Pepperell  Montague 


IV 

1.  The  object  or  content  of  consciousness  is  any  entity  in  so 
far  as  it  is  responded  to  by  another  entity  in  a  specific  manner 
exhibited  by  the  reflex  nervous  system.  Thus  physical  nature, 
for  example,  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  directly  present 
in  consciousness. 

In  its  historical  application,  this  means  that  Cartesian  dual- 
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ism  and  the  representative  theory  are  false;  and  that  attempts 
to  overcome  these  by  reducing  mind  and  nature  to  one  an¬ 
other  or  to  some  third  substance,  are  gratuitous. 

2.  The  specific  response  which  determines  an  entity  to  be 
content  of  consciousness  does  not  directly  modify  such  entities 
otherwise  than  to  endow  them  with  this  content  status.  In 
other  words,  consciousness  selects  from  a  field  of  entities  which 
it  does  not  create. 

In  its  historical  application,  this  implies  the  falsity  of  Berke- 
leyan  and  post-Berkeleyan  idealism  in  so  far  as  this  asserts  that 
consciousness  is  a  general  ratio  essendi. 

3.  The  response  which  determines  an  entity  to  be  content 
may  itself  be  responded  to  and  made  content  in  like  manner. 
In  other  words,  the  difference  between  subject  and  object  of 
consciousness  is  not  a  difference  of  quality  or  substance,  but 
a  difference  of  office  or  place  in  a  configuration. 

In  its  historical  application,  this  implies  the  falsity  not  only 
of  the  Cartesian  dualism,  but  of  all  idealistic  dualisms  that, 
because  they  regard  subject  and  object  as  non-interchangeable, 
conclude  that  the  subject  is  either  unknowable,  or  knowable 
only  in  some  unique  way  such  as  intuitively  or  reflexively. 

4.  The  same  entity  possesses  both  immanence,  by  virtue  of 
its  membership  in  one  class,  and  also  transcendence,  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  it  may  belong  also  to  indefinitely  many  other 
classes.  In  other  words,  immanence  and  transcendence  are 
compatible  and  not  contradictory  predicates. 

In  its  historical  application,  this  implies  the  falsity  of  the 
subjectivistic  argument  from  the  egocentric  predicament,  i.e., 
the  argument  that  because  entities  are  content  of  consciousness 
they  cannot  also  transcend  consciousness;  it  also  implies  that, 
so  far  as  based  on  such  subjectivistic  premises,  the  idealistic 
theory  of  a  transcendent  subjectivity  is  gratuitous. 

5.  An  entity  possesses  some  relations  independently  of  one 
another,  and  the  ignorance  or  discovery  of  further  relations 
does  not  invalidate  a  limited  knowledge  of  relations. 

In  its  historical  applications,  this  implies  the  falsity  of  the 
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contention  of  absolute  idealism  that  it  is  necessary  to  know 
all  of  an  entity’s  relations  in  order  to  know  any  of  its  rela¬ 
tions,  or  that  only  the  whole  truth  is  wholly  true. 

6.  The  logical  categories  of  unity,  such  as  homogeneity,  con¬ 
sistency,  coherence,  interrelation,  etc.,  do  not  in  any  case  im¬ 
ply  a  determinate  degree  of  unity.  Hence  the  degree  of  unity 
which  the  world  possesses  can  not  be  determined  logically, 
but  only  by  assembling  the  results  of  the  special  branches  of 
knowledge.  On  the  basis  of  such  evidence,  there  is  a  present 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  world  as  a 
whole  is  less  unified  than  are  certain  of  its  parts. 

In  its  historical  application,  this  implies  that  the  great  spec¬ 
ulative  monisms,  such  as  those  of  Plato,  Spinoza,  and  certain 
modern  idealists,  are  both  dogmatic  and  contrary  to  the  evi¬ 
dence. 


Ralph  Barton  Perry 


V 

The  realist  holds  that  things  known  are  not  products  of  the 
knowing  relation  nor  essentially  dependent  for  their  existence 
or  behavior  upon  that  relation.  This  doctrine  has  three  claims 
upon  your  acceptance:  first,  it  is  the  natural,  instinctive  belief 
of  all  men,  and  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  puts  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proof  upon  those  who  would  discredit  it;  secondly,  all 
refutations  of  it  known  to  the  present  writer  presuppose  or 
even  actually  employ  some  of  its  exclusive  implications;  and, 
thirdly,  it  is  logically  demanded  by  all  the  observations  and 
hypotheses  of  the  natural  sciences,  including  psychology. 

Involved  more  or  less  intimately  in  a  realistic  view  are  the 
following: 

1.  One  identical  term  may  stand  in  many  relations. 

2.  A  term  may  change  some  of  its  relations  to  some  other 
terms  without  thereby  changing  all  its  other  relations  to  those 
same  or  to  other  terms. 
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3.  What  relations  are  changed  by  a  given  change  of  relation 
can  not  always  be  deduced  merely  from  the  nature  of  either 
the  terms  involved  or  their  relation. 

4.  The  hypothesis  that  “there  can  be  no  object  without  a 
subject"'  is  pure  tautology.  It  is  confessedly  a  description  of 
the  cognitive  situation  only;  and  it  says,  in  effect,  that  every¬ 
thing  experienced  is  experienced.  It  becomes  significant  only 
by  virtue  of  the  wholly  unwarranted  assumption  that  doc¬ 
trines  1,  2,  and  3,  above  given,  are  false.  This  assumption, 
however,  is  fatal  to  the  idealist's  supposed  discovery,  inasmuch 
as  it  means  that  there  can  be  no  true  propositions.  In  conced¬ 
ing  this,  the  idealist  refutes  himself. 

5.  In  no  body  of  knowledge,  not  even  in  evidences  about 
the  nature  of  the  knowledge  relation,  can  we  discover  that  pos¬ 
sible  knowledge  is  limited  or  what  its  limits  may  be. 

6.  Entities  are  transcendent  to  the  so-called  “knowing  mind” 
or  “consciousness”  only  as  a  term  is  to  the  relations  in  which 
it  may  stand,  viz.,  in  two  radically  different  manners:  first,  as 
the  term  is  not  identical  with  a  particular  relation  in  which  it 
stands,  so  too  a  thing  in  the  knowledge  relation  is  not  the  rela¬ 
tion  itself;  secondly,  as  the  term  may  enter  into  or  go  out  of  a 
particular  relation,  without  thereby  being  changed  essentially 
or  destroyed,  so  too  can  an  object  of  knowledge  exist  prior  to 
and  after  its  entrance  into  or  removed  from  the  knowledge 
relation.  Transcendence  thus  means,  in  the  first  place,  distinct¬ 
ness  and,  in  the  second  place,  functional  independence. 

7.  There  may  be  axiomatic  truths  or  intuitive  truths.  But 
the  fact  that  a  truth  belongs  to  either  of  these  classes  does  not 
make  it  fundamental  or  important  for  a  theory  of  knowledge, 
much  less  for  a  theory  of  reality.  Like  all  other  truths,  it  too 
must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  other  relevant  truths. 

8.  Though  terms  are  not  modified  by  being  brought  into 
new  contexts,  this  does  not  imply  that  an  existent  cannot  be 
changed  by  another  existent. 


Walter  B.  Pitkin 
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1.  Realism,  while  admitting  the  tautology  that  every  entity 
which  is  known  is  in  relation  to  knowing  or  experience  or 
consciousness,  holds  that  this  knowing,  etc.,  is  eliminable,  so 
that  the  entity  is  known  as  it  would  be  if  the  knowing  were 
not  taking  place.  Briefly,  the  entity  is,  in  its  being,  behavior, 
and  character,  independent  of  the  knowing.  This  position 
agrees  with  common  sense  and  with  science  in  holding  (1)  that 
not  all  entities  are  mental,  conscious,  or  spiritual,  and  (2)  that 
entities  are  knowable  without  being  known. 

2.  The  fact  that  terms  are  in  the  cognitive  relation  does 
not  imply  that  the  terms  are  mutually  dependent  on,  or  capa¬ 
ble  of  modifying,  either  each  other  or  the  relation,  any  more 
than  this  dependence,  etc.,  is  implied  for  any  two  terms  in  any 
other  relation.  The  proposition  that  there  is  this  dependence, 
etc.,  constitutes  the  “internal  view”  of  relations.4  Most  of 
those  systems  which  are  opposed  to  realism  can  be  shown  to 
presuppose  this  “internal  view,”  but  this  view  can  be  shown 
to  be  self-contradictory  and  to  presuppose  the  “external  view.” 

3.  That  position  which  is  based  in  part  on  the  acceptance 
and  the  consistent  use  and  development  of  the  implications  of 
those  logical  doctrines  which  are  presupposed  as  a  condition 
for  any  position  being  stated,  argued,  and  held  to  be  true  has, 
thereby,  a  strong  presumption  created  in  favor  of  its  truth.5 

4  To  hold  the  “internal  view”  means,  in  my  opinion,  to  hold  that,  in 
order  that  a  relation  may  relate,  the  relation  must  either  (1)  penetrate 
its  terms,  or  (2)  be  mediated  by  an  underlying  (transcendent)  reality. 
From  the  penetration  there  is  deduced  (a)  modification,  or  (b)  similarity, 
or  (c)  the  generation  of  a  contradiction.  Cf.  my  paper,  ‘‘The  Logical 
Structure  of  Self-refuting  Systems,”  The  Philosophical  Review,  XIX,  No.  3, 
277-282. 

5  Such  a  system  I  hold  to  be  realism,  its  chief  feature  being  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  cognitive  relation  in  accordance  with  the  “external  view.” 
This  “external  view”  can  be  held  to  be  true  quite  consistently  with  itself, 
and  is  in  this  sense,  I  hold,  self-consistent,  as  is  also,  in  my  opinion,  real- 
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4.  There  is  at  least  one  logical  doctrine  and  one  principle 
which  are  ultimately  presupposed  by  any  system  which  is  held 
to  be  true.  That  doctrine  is  the  “external  view”  of  relations, 
and  the  principle  is  that  truth  is  independent  of  proof,  al¬ 
though  proof  is  not  independent  of  truth.  The  first  of  these 
means,  briefly: 

5.  (1)  That  both  a  term  and  a  relation  are  (unchangeable) 
elements  or  entities;  (2)  that  a  term  may  stand  in  one  or  in 
many  relations  to  one  or  many  other  terms;  and  (3)  that  any 
of  these  terms  and  that  some  of  these  relations  could  be  ab¬ 
sent  or  that  other  terms  and  relations  could  be  present  with¬ 
out  there  being  any  resulting  modification,  etc.,  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  or  already  present  terms  or  relations. 

6.  By  this  “external  view”  it  is  made  logically  possible  that 
the  knowing  process  and  its  object  should  be  qualitatively 
dissimilar.  (Cf.  1.) 

7.  The  principle  (see  4)  means  that,  while  on  the  one  hand 
no  proposition  is  so  certain  that  it  can  be  regarded  as  exempt 
from  examination,  criticism,  and  the  demand  for  proof,  on 
the  other  hand,  any  proposition,  if  free  from  self-contradic¬ 
tion,  may  be  true  (in  some  system).  In  this  sense  every  propo¬ 
sition  is  tentative,  even  those  of  this  platform. 

Corollary.— It  is  impossible  to  get  a  criterion,  definition,  the¬ 
ory,  or  content  for  the  concept  “absolute”  by  which  it  can  be 
absolutely  known  or  proved  that  any  criterion,  definition, 
theory,  or  content  is  absolutely  true,  i.e.,  is  more  than  tenta¬ 
tive.  The  most  that  can  be  claimed  for  such  a  criterion,  etc.,  is 
that  it  may  be  absolutely  true,  although  not  proved  to  be. 

8.  Any  entity  may  be  known  as  it  really  is  in  some  respects 
without  its  being  known  in  all  respects  and  without  the  other 
entities  to  which  it  is  related  being  known,  so  that  knowledge 
can  increase  by  accretion. 

9.  Knowing,  consciousness,  etc.,  are  facts  to  be  investigated 

ism.  Accordingly  I  hold  further  that  realism  is  not  a  merely  dogmatic 
system,  and  that,  as  self-consistent,  it  refutes  and  does  not  merely  contra¬ 
dict  certain  opposed  systems  which,  as  based  on  the  “internal  view/’  are 
self-refuting. 
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only  in  the  same  way  as  are  other  facts,  and  are  not  necessarily 
more  important  than  are  other  facts. 

10.  The  position  stated  in  this  platform,  which  is  a  position 
concerning  knowing  as  well  as  other  things,  can  apply  to  it¬ 
self,  as  a  special  instance  of  knowledge,  all  its  own  proposi¬ 
tions  about  knowledge. 


Edward  Gleason  Spaulding 


c^d  VII  OCsiXsp 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  PROGRAM 
AND  FIRST  PLATFORM1 

RALPH  BARTON  PERRY 

In  1902,  when  the  American  Philosophical  Association  held 
its  first  meeting,  the  President  was  James  E.  Creighton,  that 
sturdy  Scotch-Canadian  idealist  who  reigned  at  Cornell  for 
many  years,  and  inspired  both  respect  and  fear  among  the 
fledglings.  His  successors  in  this  office  during  the  next  half 
dozen  years,  with  the  exception  of  Dewey,  belonged,  broadly 
speaking,  to  the  school  of  Kant  and  recognized  their  alliance 
with  Green,  Caird,  and  Bradley  in  England.  Even  Dewey  had 
not  yet  wholly  outgrown  his  Hegelian  beginnings.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  century  neither  pragmatism  nor  realism  had  as 
yet  seriously  threatened  the  reign  of  this  idealistic  school. 
“Studies  in  Logical  Theory,”  by  Dewey  and  his  Chicago  group, 
appeared  in  1903;  James’s  essays  on  “Radical  Empiricism” 
appeared  in  The  Journal  of  Philosophy  in  1904  and  1905,  and 
his  Lowell  Lectures  entitled  “Pragmatism”  not  until  1907.  At 
the  end  of  this  decade,  although  the  pragmatists  were  gather¬ 
ing  their  forces,  and  the  voice  of  the  realists  was  beginning  to 
be  heard  in  the  land,  the  idealists  still  spoke  with  an  accent  of 
authority  and  were  listened  to  with  peculiar  deference. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association 
held  in  New  Haven  in  1909  five  of  the  younger  members  who 
either  read  papers  or  took  part  in  the  discussion,  found,  quite 
without  premeditation,  that  they  were  fighting  on  the  same 
side  against  a  common  foe.  To  Montague  and  Walter  B.  Pit¬ 
kin,  who  were  colleagues  at  Columbia,  there  occurred  the  pos- 

i  [Extract  from  an  article  in  The  Journal  of  Philosophy ,  Oct.  14,  1954, 
pp.  605-6.] 
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sibility  of  translating  this  impromptu  polemic  into  articulate 
agreement.  Walter  T.  Marvin,  later  of  Rutgers,  and  Edward 
G.  Spaulding,  later  of  Princeton,  were  at  this  time  in  New 
York.  Letters  were  circulated  among  them,  and  were  sent  to 
Edwin  B.  Holt  and  to  the  present  writer  at  Harvard.  Wood- 
bridge,  with  whom  Montague  and  Pitkin  were  in  constant 
touch,  gave  advice  and  encouragement,  but  he  preferred  to 
remain  aloof. 

In  1910  the  six  published  their  “Program  and  First  Plat¬ 
form,”  and  in  1912  there  appeared  the  co-operative  volume  en¬ 
titled  The  New  Realism .  These  publications  were  the  fruit  of 
many  informal  conferences,  held  in  New  York,  Cambridge, 
Princeton,  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  and  Dover,  N.  J.  The  secre¬ 
tarial  task  fell  naturally  to  the  talented  and  indefatigable 
Pitkin,  whose  only  fault  was  his  versatility.  In  the  group  dis¬ 
cussions  he,  together  with  Spaulding,  represented  the  empha¬ 
sis  on  physical  science  and  especially  on  biology;  Marvin  stood 
for  the  historical  emphasis;  Holt  was  peculiarly  equipped  to 
deal  with  the  psychological  and  physiological  aspects  of  episte¬ 
mology;  the  present  writer  marshalled  the  arguments  against 
idealism;  Montague  was  our  metaphysician. 

The  Preface  to  The  New  Realism  contained  an  expression 
of  the  authors’  hope  that  this  volume  would  be  “followed  by 
other  collections  of  studies.”  But  though  we  continued  to  meet 
through  1914  the  disagreements  which  had  been  subordinated 
and  only  imperfectly  concealed,  the  divergence  of  interests, 
and  the  ambition  of  each  to  write  his  own  book,  soon  divided 
us.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  our  doctrine,  and  the  success 
of  our  experiment,  the  will  and  the  effort  to  agree  created  a 
sense  of  intellectual  brotherhood  and  enabled  us  for  a  time 
to  speak  a  common  language  and  proceed  on  common  assump¬ 
tions.  This  is  an  unusual  achievement  among  philosophers, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  claimed  that  the  new  realists  estab¬ 
lished  a  fashion,  later  adopted  by  the  “critical  realists,”  the 
idealists,  and  more  recently  by  those  who  march  under  the  flag 
of  “naturalism.” 


THE  REALISTIC  CRITIQUE 
OF  CONTEMPORARY  PHILOSOPHY1 

RALPH  BARTON  PERRY 


For  the  purposes  of  this  summary  I  shall  divide  contempo¬ 
rary  philosophy,  excepting  realism,  into  naturalism,  idealism, 
absolutism,  and  pragmatism. 

L  Naturalism— Realism  agrees  in  a  measure  with  natural¬ 
ism,  in  that  both  unqualifiedly  accept  the  results  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  sciences,  and  regard  the  mathematical  sciences  as  the  best 
model  of  exact  thinking.  But  realism,  in  common  with  all 
other  contemporary  tendencies,  rejects  the  naturalistic  con¬ 
tention  that  natural  science  is  the  only  branch  of  knowledge, 
or  that  the  physical  object  is  the  only  individual. 

Naturalism  appears  in  two  forms,  the  speculative  form,  or 
materialism,  and  the  critical  form,  or  experimentalism.  The 
former  consists  in  the  assertion  of  the  universality  of  some 
physical  substance,  such  as  matter,  force,  or  energy.  Crude  or 
naive  materialism  involves  the  error  of  pseudo-simplicity,  due 
in  this  case  to  the  bias  of  the  organism  for  the  bodily  type  of 
complex.  In  its  philosophical  development,  materialism  is 
dominated  by  the  speculative  dogma;  and  the  attempt  to  con¬ 
strue  matter,  force,  or  energy  as  all-general  and  all-sufficient 
has  led  to  that  variety  of  equivocation  and  verbal  suggestion 
that  vitiates  the  fundamental  concepts  of  all  “reduction0  phi¬ 
losophies.  But  the  most  flagrant  defect  in  materialism  is  its 
epistemological  dualism,  involving  the  error  of  transcendent 
implication.  Matter,  force,  or  energy  is  construed  as  a  sub¬ 
stratum,  and  illegitimately  inferred  from  phenomenal  appear¬ 
ances. 

1  [Excerpt  from  “Realism  as  a  Polemic  and  Program  of  Reform,  II," 
The  Journal  of  Philosophy ,  VII,  No.  14  (July,  1910),  366-70.] 
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Critical  naturalism,  or  experimentalism,  is  based  upon  an 
analysis  of  the  physical  object  into  elements  of  content,  and  a 
definition  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  science  as  ratios  or 
formulations  involving  these  elements.  This  analysis  realism 
accepts.  But  experimentalism,  through  its  selection  of  local 
and  quantitative  verification  as  the  test  of  truth,  virtually  as¬ 
serts  that  the  physical  hypothesis  is  the  only  admissible  hy¬ 
pothesis  and  the  physical  complex  the  only  “fact.”  This  asser¬ 
tion  realism  regards  as  wholly  arbitrary  and  untenable,  since 
it  affords  no  account  of  other  complexes,  such,  e.g.,  as  geometry 
and  consciousness.  The  experimentalist  is  influenced,  no  doubt, 
by  the  error  of  exclusive  particularity.  He  construes  his  world 
at  the  outset  as  a  series  of  localized  sense-complexes,  and  dis¬ 
regards  the  possibility  that  the  elements  of  these  complexes 
may  belong  also  to  other  complexes.  The  realist,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  resolved  the  physical  complex  into  general  or 
logical  elements,  is  enabled  to  discover  several  complexes  in 
which  these  elements  belong,  with  the  result  that  the  physical 
complex  loses  its  uniqueness. 

This  same  error  of  exclusive  particularity  involves  the  ex¬ 
perimentalist  in  a  dualism  between  perception,  sensation,  or 
fact,  on  the  one  hand,  and  conception,  construct,  or  hypoth¬ 
esis,  on  the  other.  The  second  factor  of  knowledge  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  provide  permanence,  order,  and  generality.  Since 
these  are  not  found,  they  must  be  made.  With  the  experi¬ 
mentalist  they  are  man-made,  pragmatic,  and  historical.  This 
dualism,  a  method  of  confusion  resulting  in  failure,  is  avoided 
by  the  realistic  principle  of  multiple  particularity.  Perma¬ 
nence,  order,  and  generality  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
a  concept  may  be  in  a  perceptual  complex  and  yet  not  of  it. 

2.  Idealism— Realism  agrees  with  idealism  in  assigning  lim¬ 
its  to  natural  science,  although  there  is  a  difference  amounting 
to  one  of  principle  in  the  grounds  on  which  these  limits  are 
assigned.  For  idealism,  science  is  deficient  in  validity,  and  thus 
never  wholly  true;  for  realism,  science  is  deficient  in  scope, 
and  thus  not  the  whole  truth. 
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Realism  agrees  with  Kantian  idealism,  also,  in  asserting  the 
categorized  and  articulated  structure  of  the  world.  But  realism 
dissents  from  the  status  which  idealism  assigns  to  the  catego¬ 
ries.  For  idealism  they  are  “presuppositions/ ”  or  acts  of  an 
“epistemological  subject,”  arrived  at  through  the  error  of  tran¬ 
scendental  implication;  while  for  realism  they  are  immanent, 
or  parts  of  the  objects  of  knowledge. 

But  the  basal  defect  in  idealism,  as  found  in  the  realistic 
indictment,  is  subjectivism,  or  the  assertion  that  consciousness 
is  a  universal  condition  of  being.  This  assertion  may  in  most 
cases  be  traced  to  the  argument  from  the  egocentric  predica¬ 
ment,  involving  the  fallacies  of  petitio  principii ,  redundancy, 
or  agreement.  It  obtains  support  also  from  the  error  of  pseudo¬ 
simplicity,  which  in  this  case  encourages  the  supposition  that 
ego,  will,  subject,  or  consciousness  is  known  because  it  is  fa¬ 
miliar  and  stereotyped.  The  difference  between  idealism  and 
realism  respecting  consciousness  is  peculiarly  far-reaching. 
That  which  idealism  regards  as  of  primary  ontological  im¬ 
portance,  realism  regards  as  incidental.  The  neo-realistic  re¬ 
construction  of  idealism  is  more  strictly  comparable  to  the 
Copernican  revolution  than  was  the  Kantian  reconstruction 
of  dogmatic  realism.  For  it  consists  essentially  in  a  decentrali¬ 
zation.  As  in  the  Copernican  system  the  earth  loses  its  unique¬ 
ness  and  becomes  a  planet,  so  in  neo-realism  the  ego  loses  its 
uniqueness  and  becomes  an  object  among  objects. 

3.  Absolutism2— Although  absolutism  is  at  present  almost 
wholly  identified  with  idealism,  it  has  a  separate  history  and 
an  independent  motive.  Absolutism  is  essentially  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  speculative  dogma.  It  seeks  to  define  an  all-gen¬ 
eral,  all-sufficient  principle  in  terms  of  complete  knowledge, 
in  terms  of  a  maximum  of  truth  inferred  from  the  approxima¬ 
tions  of  human  knowledge.  Realism  denies  that  logic  at  pres¬ 
ent  affords  any  conception  of  a  maximum  of  truth.  There  is  a 
general  logical  principle  requiring  that  the  number  of  funda- 

-  Cf.  my  [Perry’s]  article,  “The  Futility  of  Absolutism,”  Hibbert  Journal 
(April,  1910). 
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mental  propositions  in  a  system  shall  be  as  few  as  possible . 
A  true  system  can  contain  neither  redundancy  nor  superfluity* 
But  how  few  the  fundamental  propositions  can  be  is  not  log¬ 
ically  determinate.  A  universe  that  had  as  many  postulates  as 
terms,  as  many  laws  as  events,  would  not  be  irrational  or  un¬ 
intelligible.  Humanly  speaking  it  would  be  difficult  to  know 
such  a  universe,  much  more  difficult,  for  example,  than  to  know 
a  monotonous  or  simple  world.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
world  should  serve  our  convenience  in  this  matter— any  more 
than,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does. 

Nor  can  any  maximum  of  truth  be  defined  on  grounds  of 
universal  relationship.  There  is  no  good  reason,  I  believe,  for 
supposing  that  every  entity  is  related  to  every  other  entity. 
The  answer  to  this  question  must  be  postponed  until  the 
meaning  of  irrelevance,  manyness,  and  difference  has  been 
rigorously  examined  by  the  methods  of  modern  logic.  But  in 
any  case,  everything  points  to  the  relative  triviality  of  the 
ubiquitous  relations.  A  system,  for  example,  of  which  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  combination  was  difference,  and  the  class  the  totality 
of  entities,  would  amount  to  no  more  than  an  aggregate  of 
particular  items  of  knowledge— the  endless  repetition  of  the 
assertion  of  difference.  And  such  a  system,  though  it  might  in 
a  sense  be  all-comprehensive,  would  be  more  nearly  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  truth  than  a  maximum  of  truth.  Every  proposition 
of  real  cognitive  importance  would  in  such  a  system  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  status  of  a  term  having  no  predicate  but  differ¬ 
ence. 

It  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  most  general  propositions  that 
makes  absolutism  so  inveterately  liable  to  formalism.  Abso¬ 
lutism  is  the  philosophical  mountain  that  labors  and  brings 
forth  a  mouse.  It  combines  the  grand  manner  with  the  most 
trivial  assertions.  And  such  is  the  power  of  words  and  scholas¬ 
tic  prestige,  that  it  has  begotten  a  reverence  for  empty  and 
confused  conceptions.  “For  the  contentious  and  sophistical 
kind  of  philosophy,"  says  Bacon,  "ensnares  the  understanding; 
but  this  kind,  being  fanciful  and  tumid  and  half  poetical,  mis¬ 
leads  it  more  by  flattery*  For  there  is  in  man  an  ambition  of 
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the  understanding,  no  less  than  of  the  will,  especially  in  high 
and  lofty  spirits.”  3 

4.  Pragmatism— With  pragmatism's  attempt  to  dispel  the 
absolutist's  illusions  of  grandeur,  realism  is  in  hearty  sympathy. 
Pragmatism  has  shown  not  only  that  absolutism  in  general  is 
a  meaningless  and  unverifiable  hypothesis,  but  that  a  certain 
futility  and  inconsequential  character  pervades  all  its  works. 
And  the  controversies  aroused  by  pragmatism  have  demon¬ 
strated  a  fundamental  difference  among  contemporary  philos¬ 
ophers  between  those  who  feel  themselves  to  be  adventurers 
discovering  new  lands,  and  those  who  feel  that  they  are  walk¬ 
ing  about  in  a  sort  of  patrimonial  estate.  The  pragmatist  phe¬ 
nomenology  of  truth  was  first  ignored  by  absolutism,  then 
denied,  and  finally  claimed  by  right  of  eminent  domain.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  incident,  the  realist's  sympathies,  owing  doubtless  to 
a  self-preservative  instinct,  have  been  almost  wholly  with  the 
pragmatist. 

The  charges  which  realism  brings  against  pragmatism  are 
directed  not  against  the  pragmatist  conception  of  truth,  strictly 
and  narrowly  construed,  but  against  certain  generalizations 
with  which  it  is  allied  under  the  names  of  “humanism”  and 
“anti-intellectualism.” 

Humanism  is  tainted  by  both  subjectivism  and  nominalism. 
These  have  resulted,  doubtless,  from  the  more  fundamental 
error  of  exclusive  particularity,  inherited  from  Hume.  For  hu¬ 
manism,  “facts”  belong  wholly  to  the  temporal  flow  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  The  world  obtains  its  structure  through  the  histor¬ 
ical  ideating  activity  of  man  controlled  by  practical  motives. 
But  this  constructive  process,  albeit  it  flows  more  slowly,  is 
itself  a  flux  like  the  passing  states  upon  which  it  supervenes. 
Concepts  pass  down  the  stream  of  time  more  slowly  than  per¬ 
cepts,  but  they  are  none  the  less  essentially  transient  in  char¬ 
acter.  The  result  is  that  the  world  is  inherently  self-contradic¬ 
tory;  it  may  alienate  its  own  fundamental  nature,  or  annihilate 
itself  retroactively.  When  the  pragmatist  theory  of  truth  is  thus 

3  Bacon,  Novum  Organum,  ed.  Ellis,  Spedding,  and  Heath  [The  New 
Organon ,  “Library  of  Liberal  Arts,**  No.  97  (New  York,  1960),  p.  62]. 
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construed  it  strikes  so  deep  as  to  undermine  itself.  Humanism, 
like  idealism,  puts  mind  in  the  hopeless  predicament  of  stand¬ 
ing  in  mid-air  and  trying  to  organize  a  world  out  of  parts  that 
have  no  inherent  structural  properties.  Realism  does  not  deny 
that  true  beliefs  “work,”  or  “fulfill  a  purpose,”  nor  does  it 
deny  that  this  throws  much  light  upon  the  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  But  is  asserts  that  if  a  belief  works  or  fulfills  a  purpose, 
this  must  be  because  it  adjusts  an  organism  to  an  environ¬ 
ment.  Beliefs  cannot  by  their  practical  success  construct  their 
environment,  because  they  owe  their  success  to  their  consist¬ 
ency  with  that  environment. 

Anti-intellectualism  reflects  the  humanistic  conception  of 
thought  as  an  instrument  made  for  man’s  use.  What  man  has 
made  he  may  also  unmake,  or  at  least  hold  in  subjection. 
Anti-intellectualism  is  also  due  on  its  negative  side  to  a  mis¬ 
conception  of  analysis.  Analysis  is  not  a  process  of  decomposi¬ 
tion  or  of  fixation,  but  simply  and  solely  the  process  of  dis¬ 
covery  carried  through.  It  is  as  much  concerned  with  wholes 
and  connections  and  changes,  as  with  simple  terms.  It  does 
not  represent  any  special  cognitive  interest,  but  the  cognitive 
interest  in  general,  when  this  is  pure  and  self-consistent.  When 
the  anti-intellectualist  urges  us  to  forsake  logic  for  life,  he 
does  so  on  grounds  afforded  not  by  life,  but  by  logic.  The 
positive  assertions  of  anti-intellectualism  arise,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  error  of  pseudo-simplicity,  from  mistaking  the 
immediate  and  familiar  life-experience  for  insight.  In  a  certain 
sense  we  know  anything  that  we  may  act  on,  and  talk,  think, 
or  feel  about  automatically.  In  this  sense  we  always  know  the 
old  better  than  the  new,  and  may  even  cherish  a  certain  inti¬ 
macy  with  our  ignorance.  But  the  moral  is  unmistakable.  Fa¬ 
miliarity  and  immediacy,  because  they  soothe  nescience,  and 
tempt  to  a  relaxation  of  scientific  rigor,  should  be  charted  not 
as  harbors  of  refuge  but  as  shoals  and  reefs  that  menace  the 
unwary  voyager. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  TIME 
IN  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY  1 

FREDERICK  J.  E.  WOODBRIDGE 


As  is  well  known,  Kant  connected  space  with  the  external 
sense  and  time  with  the  internal  sense.  In  so  doing  he  was 
giving  an  obvious  expression  of  a  point  of  view  which  had  be¬ 
come  or  was  becoming  habitual  with  many  philosophers.  From 
that  point  of  view  the  mind  was  not  regarded  as  the  product 
of  conditions  which  antedated  its  own  existence.  In  that  case 
time  could  not  readily  be  connected  with  the  internal  sense. 
The  mind  was  regarded  rather  as  the  knower  of  a  world 
which  either  passed  before  it  or  could  be  taken  up  into  itself 
through  synthetic  processes.  For  purposes  of  record,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world  in  any  specific  instance  could  be  thought  of 
as  an  event,  and  the  synthesis  as  actually  performed  by  an  in¬ 
dividual  mind  could  be  thought  of  as  an  occurrence  in  the 
history  of  that  mind.  But  judged  metaphysically,  the  world 
known  or  synthetized  was  apparently  implied  as  a  datum  log¬ 
ically  given  in  its  entirety  before  knowledge  of  it  or  synthesis 
of  it  could  take  place.  A  contrast  between  the  temporal  and 
the  timeless  was,  thereby,  defined.  Any  time  span  could  mean 
only  an  amount  of  knowledge  or  of  synthesis  of  a  whole  which, 
as  a  whole,  is  timeless. 

Illustrations  of  this  general  point  of  view  and  its  metaphys¬ 
ical  results  are  many.  Take,  for  instance,  these  statements 
from  [James]  Bradley's  Appearance  and  Reality:  “What  is  im¬ 
possible  is  to  construct  absolute  life  in  detail,  to  have  the  spe- 

l  Contributed  to  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  time  in  its  relation 
to  present  tendencies  in  philosophy,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Phil¬ 
osophical  Association,  at  New  Haven,  December  27-29,  1909.  [Published 
in  The  Journal  of  Philosophy ,  VIII,  No.  15  (July,  1910),  410-16.] 
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cific  experience  in  which  it  consists/*  and  yet  we  can  form 
the  general  idea  of  an  absolute  experience  in  which  phenom¬ 
enal  distinctions  are  merged,  a  whole  become  immediate  at  a 
higher  stage  without  losing  any  of  its  richness/*  2  Or  take  this 
from  Royce*s  The  World  and  the  Individual:  “Now,  in  time, 
I  seek,  as  if  it  were  far  beyond  me,  that  goal  of  my  Selfhood, 
that  complete  expression  of  my  will,  which  in  God,  and  for 
God,  my  whole  life  at  once  possesses/* 8  Such  statements  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  intelligible  only  if  we  regard  the  mind's  relation  to 
reality  as  a  sort  of  temporal  approach  to  a  timeless  whole.  As 
the  expanding  circles  in  a  pool  find  their  limits  in  the  pool  s 
extent,  which,  even  as  they  expand,  is  itself  fixed,  so  my  ex¬ 
perience  or  my  mind,  as  it  enlarges,  finds  its  limits  in  an  ab¬ 
solute  experience  or  an  absolute  mind  which,  even  now,  while 
my  enlargement  proceeds,  undergoes  itself  no  expansion. 

This  conception  of  the  mind's  relation  to  reality  has,  in  one 
form  or  another,  motived  the  greater  part  of  modern  philos¬ 
ophy,  set  its  problems,  and  provided  their  solutions.  In  so 
doing  its  achievements  and  successes  have  been  noteworthy. 
Their  present  philosophical  value  has,  however,  become  a 
matter  of  serious  doubt  largely  because  it  is  becoming  less 
habitual  among  philosophers  to  think  of  the  mind's  relation 
to  reality  after  the  manner  of  this  suspected  philosophy.  Many, 
today,  can  think  of  the  mind  as  reality's  knower  only  with 
difficulty.  They  can  recognize  that  men  have  so  thought  of  it 
and  that  some  still  so  think.  But  they  can  not  think  that  way 
for  themselves  and  at  the  same  time  cherish  the  belief  that 
they  are  thinking  adequately,  sanely,  and  truthfully. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  whatever  those  facts  may  be  that  we 
denominate  “mind"  or  “experience,"  they  constitute  with  the 
rest  of  facts  no  distinction  between  knower  and  known,  they 
form  no  widening  circle  in  a  shoreless  pool,  they  form  no  in¬ 
complete  will  whose  completeness  they  none  the  less  imply; 
or  let  it  be  supposed  that  what  we  call  knowledge  is  not  a 
time  span's  grasp  of  a  reality  which  that  span  would  envisage 

2  Oxford,  1897,  p.  160. 

3  [Published,  1900.]  Vol.  II,  p.  150. 
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as  a  whole— then  the  philosophy  of  the  absolute,  its  motive, 
its  problems,  and  its  solutions  appear  strange  and  artificial. 
To  put  the  matter  in  positive  terms— let  knowledge  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  a  natural  event  like  a  storm  or  an  earthquake, 
then  the  only  problems  of  knowledge  as  knowledge  which  we 
can  have  are  those  that  are  involved  in  its  definition  and  in 
seeking  its  natural  antecedents  and  its  natural  consequences. 
There  can  be  no  more  of  a  problem  of  the  relation  of  knowl¬ 
edge  to  reality  than  there  can  be  of  the  relation  of  a  storm  to 
reality;  but  there  can  be  problems  of  what  knowledge  is  and 
what  precedes  and  follows  it  just  as  there  can  be  problems  of 
what  an  earthquake  is  and  what  precedes  and  follows  it.  Such 
problems  will  hardly  carry  us  to  the  absorption  of  time  in 
eternity  or  lead  us  to  conceive,  however  inadequately,  of  a 
whole  become  immediate  at  a  higher  stage  without  losing  any 
of  its  richness. 

The  oppositions  which  current  studies  in  philosophy  pre¬ 
sent,  I  take,  therefore,  to  be  radical  and  far-reaching.  Con¬ 
troversies  are  no  longer  about  methods  and  results,  but  about 
initial  facts  and  points  of  departure.  But  points  of  departure 
can  not  be  set  down  as  merely  arbitrary  and  unmotived  as¬ 
sumptions.  Nor  can  they  be  justly  regarded  as  convenient  hy¬ 
potheses  whose  claim  to  acceptance  or  recognition  resides  in 
the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  used.  They  are  rather  to 
be  regarded  as  simplifications  of  those  more  general  concep¬ 
tions  which  the  significant  achievements  of  knowledge  lead  us 
to  entertain.  What  we  call  our  view  of  the  world  is  by  no 
means  simply  the  outcome  of  our  philosophy:  it  is  equally  the 
picture  of  things  which  we  naturally  form  as  a  result  of  the 
significant  deliverances  of  knowledge  in  the  concrete.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary,  therefore,  to  place  points  of  view  in  that  more  general 
setting  of  which  they  are  simplifications. 

What  then  is  the  general  setting  which  motives  the  assump¬ 
tions  of  that  philosophy  which  can  regard  experience  as  a 
time  span  within  a  timeless  whole?  The  question  may  be  an¬ 
swered  by  an  examination  of  the  philosophies  themselves.  The 
examination  would,  I  think,  reveal  that  the  general  setting  is 
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that  afforded  by  Newtonian  physics  and  the  astronomical 
achievements  of  such  men  as  Copernicus  and  Laplace.  Upon 
the  background  furnished  by  such  a  setting  are  reflected  such 
diverse  things  as  Kant's  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft  and  Ad¬ 
dison's  hymn,  "The  spacious  firmament  on  high."  Indeed  that 
background  constituted  the  general  and  controlling  world 
view  for  several  centuries.  Men  viewed  the  world  as  through  a 
telescope,  and  philosophy  took  its  departure  from  such  a  view 
simplified  and  reduced  to  terms  of  a  mind  and  its  object.  As 
the  eye  at  the  telescope  watched  for  some  portion  of  the  heav¬ 
ens  to  swing  within  its  field  of  vision,  so  the  mind  watched  for 
reality  to  appear  within  the  limits  of  experience. 

How  little  other  sciences  besides  astronomy  and  physics  con¬ 
tributed  to  shape  the  general  view  of  the  world  in  most  men's 
minds  is  seen  as  late  as  1872  in  the  reception  accorded  Emil 
du  Bois-Reymond's  sensational  address  at  Leipzig,  Ober  die 
Grenzen  des  Naturerkennens .  The  copy  I  have  of  that  ad¬ 
dress  is  of  the  seventh  edition  of  1891,  and  by  that  time  it  had 
been  translated  into  English,  French,  Italian,  and  ServianI  It 
is  well  known  that  that  address  elevated  astronomy  to  the 
ideal  of  knowledge  and  that  it  pictured  the  limits  of  knowl¬ 
edge  attainable  by  even  a  finite  mind  in  terms  of  a  mind  to 
which,  in  the  words  of  d'Alembert,  "the  whole  world  would 
be  one  single  fact  and  one  great  truth." 

Now  such  a  general  view  of  the  world  appears  to  be  one 
where  space  conceptions  dominate  time  conceptions.  It  is  the 
world  "as  all  there,"  so  to  speak,  which  has  captured  the  im¬ 
agination:  a  world  as  a  totality  which  may  admit  certain  in¬ 
ternal  changes  in  the  relations  of  its  elements  to  one  another, 
but  which,  as  a  whole,  is  forever  and  permanently  “there" 
"where."  Such  a  view  makes  my  present  experience,  my  time 
span,  a  given  presence  of  the  whole,  a  given  "hereness”  of  it. 
Such  a  view  makes  it  natural  for  Kant  to  affirm,  "that,  in 
order  to  know  that  there  is  something  permanent,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  conception  of  substance,  and  thus  to  prove  the 
objective  reality  of  the  conception,  we  must  have  the  percep- 
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tion  of  that  which  is  in  space,  in  other  words,  the  perception 
of  matter;  for  only  space  has  in  it  anything  permanent,  whereas 
time,  and  therefore  all  that  exists  in  the  inner  sense,  is  in  per¬ 
petual  flux.”  4 

In  short,  then,  I  take  it,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  eternal 
and  the  absolute  is  a  philosophy  which  flourishes  where  the 
picture  men  naturally  form  of  the  world  is  an  astronomical 
or  spatial  picture.  There  is  the  world;  here  is  the  mind.  There 
is  the  outward;  here  is  the  inward.  There  is  the  external 
meaning  of  ideas;  here  is  their  internal  meaning.  There  is  the 
object;  here  is  the  subject,  d  here  is  all  possible  experience; 
here  is  my  actual  and  incomplete  experience.  “There”  and 
“here”  is  the  basal  contrast;  and  as  “here”  is  “now,”  time  is 
genuine,  but  it  is  never  “there,”  for  if  it  were,  all  would  be 
“here”  and  “now.” 

The  picture  of  the  world  which  the  notable  achievements  of 
knowledge  lead  us  to  form  today  is  the  picture  of  a  world  in 
the  making,  an  incomplete  and  unfinished  world,  a  world 
which  has  had  a  past  and  will  have  a  future.  It  is  almost  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  this  picture  is  formed  under  the  controlling  in¬ 
fluence  of  biological  and  evolutionary  conceptions.  It  is  the 
picture  of  the  world  as  a  thing  with  a  history.  And  this  history 
discloses  not  the  possible  successive  arrangements  or  relations 
of  the  elements  of  one  vast  whole  which  is  always  there,  but, 
if  we  may  speak  of  a  whole  at  all,  it  discloses  that  whole  as 
itself  changing  and  growing,  as  a  thing  which  could  never  be 
grasped  by  any  mind  as  one  single  fact  and  one  great  truth. 
The  possibility  of  permanence  in  the  world  is  not  space,  as 
with  Kant,  but  time,  for  we  can  say  of  things  that  the  place 
which  knew  them  knows  them  no  more.  Only  that  is  perma¬ 
nent  which  lasts,  but  space  held  much  which  it  holds  no 

4  Watson’s  “Selections,”  p.  127.  [The  Philosophy  of  Kant  as  Contained 
in  Extracts  from  His  Own  Writings ,  selected  and  translated  by  John 
Watson  (London  and  New  York:  Macmillan,  1901;  2nd  edn.,  1908).  This 
quotation  is  from  Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (1781),  “Transcendental 
Analytic,”  Bk.  II,  chap.  2,  sec.  4.] 
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longer.  Thus  time  tends  to  become  as  dominant  and  control¬ 
ling  a  factor  in  our  thinking  as  space  was  formerly.  It  is  Dar¬ 
win’s  picture  which  tends  to  replace  that  of  Newton. 

A  warning  should  doubtless  be  sounded  lest  philosophers, 
with  their  imaginations  fired  by  the  more  recent  vision,  should 
forget  that  there  is  the  spacious  firmament  on  high,  lest  they 
should  exalt  the  world’s  ceaseless  flux,  but  neglect  its  stable 
factors.  Yet,  even  so,  it  needs  little  wit  to  see  that  the  newer 
vision  means  a  radical  transformation  of  philosophy.  Most 
radical,  I  think,  is  the  transformation  likely  to  be  wrought  in 
our  conception  of  thought  and  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  things. 
It  seems  to  me  very  difficult  for  one  to  believe  that  conscious¬ 
ness  is  an  event  in  the  world’s  history  and  still  hope  to  under¬ 
stand  that  event,  still  hope  to  throw  light  on  the  relation  of 
thought  to  the  rest  of  things,  if  he  follows  the  traditional  lines 
of  modern  epistemology  and  psychology.  How  can  one  longer 
deal  with  the  old  antitheses  between  the  ego  and  the  non-ego, 
subject  and  object,  the  mind  and  the  world,  thought  and  real¬ 
ity,  ideas  and  things,  the  internal  and  the  external,  if  one  is 
genuinely  convinced  that  sense  organs,  a  nervous  system,  and 
exciting  stimuli  must  first  be  produced  before  thinking  can 
occur?  I  am  well  aware  of  the  obvious  rejoinder  at  this  point, 
namely,  that  we  can  know  nothing  about  sense  organs  and  the 
rest  except  as  they  are  given  in  our  experience.  But  the  re¬ 
joinder  most  successfully  misses  the  point.  For  what  is  to  be 
our  attitude  if  the  insistent  lesson  of  our  experience  of  things 
is  that  experience  itself  is  a  happening?  How  can  I  take  the 
necessity  I  am  under  of  experiencing  things  in  order  to  have 
knowledge  of  them  as  the  fundamental  fact  in  my  philosophy, 
if  the  knowledge  I  thus  acquire  reveals  my  experience  of  things 
as  an  event  in  their  history?  There  are  many  who  can  not. 
Those  who  can  not  believe  that,  whatever  problems  conscious¬ 
ness,  knowledge,  and  experience  present,  they  must  be  han¬ 
dled  from  a  point  of  view  radically  different  from  that  which 
has  quite  generally  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Locke.  The  eye 
at  the  telescope  serves  them  no  longer  as  a  figure. 

The  historical  point  of  view  is  significant  not  only  as  a  new 
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point  of  departure,  but  also  because  it  tends  to  discredit  many 
of  those  problems  of  philosophy  that  have  often  been  re¬ 
garded  as  persistent.  From  among  them  I  select  for  illustration 
the  problem,  How  can  experience  give  us  knowledge  of  real¬ 
ity?  Now,  if  experience  is  an  event  which  happens  to  nature 
in  the  course  of  her  history,  if  it  is  an  event  in  her  life,  so  to 
speak,  how  can  we  define  a  distinction  between  reality  and  ex¬ 
perience  which  would  give  us  an  important  and  vital  philo¬ 
sophical  problem?  In  other  words,  does  the  event  we  call 
experience  point  to  anything  besides  its  antecedents  and  its 
consequences?  It  there  anything  in  the  situation  which  should 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  besides  a  reference  to  its  antecedents 
and  its  consequences,  experience  has  also  another  reference,  to 
something  which  is  neither  an  antecedent  nor  a  consequence, 
but  something  which  we  may  regard  as  the  reality  which  ex¬ 
perience  represents  or  which  somehow  appears  in  experience? 
I  venture  still  another  form  of  the  same  question.  If  the  point¬ 
ings  of  experience  are  temporal,  to  the  past  and  to  the  future, 
but  not  spatial,  to  an  outside  or  an  other,  or  to  something  at 
right  angles  with  itself,  what  philosophical  problem  of  reality 
as  opposed  to  experience  can  we  scare  into  being?  Surely  such 
questions  make  such  a  problem  look  queer  and  artificial. 
Again,  if  we  can  discover  no  genuine  antithesis  between  real¬ 
ity  and  experience,  there  remains  no  compulsion  to  conclude 
that  what  precedes  and  follows  experience  is  itself  also  experi¬ 
ence  or  at  best  a  picture  painted  only  in  the  colors  of  experi¬ 
ence.  For  experience  discloses  the  history  and  connections  of 
its  own  facts.  To  ask,  therefore,  whether  these  facts  actually 
had  this  history,  or  do  have  these  connections,  is  simply  to  ask 
in  general  form  such  questions  as  these:  Did  the  cave  bear  live 
before  man?  or,  Does  the  Atlantic  Ocean  lie  between  Europe 
and  America?  In  brief,  experience  is  a  natural  event;  it  is  not 
a  representation  of  nature. 

If  experience  provokes  no  problem  of  reality  as  opposed  to 
itself,  it  would  appear  that  metaphysics  discovers  its  own  prob¬ 
lems  not  in  epistemology,  but  in  those  bodies  of  specific 
knowledge  which  result  from  our  study  of  the  nature  and  be- 
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havior  of  definite  things.  Its  procedure  becomes  experimental, 
inductive,  and  objective.  As  I  have  elsewhere  discussed  the 
general  aspects  of  this  view,  I  content  myself  here  with  a  single 
illustration.5  A  metaphysician  may*  ask,  Is  chance  real?  But 
what  does  he  mean  by  “rear?  That  little  word  has  made  his 
question  interesting,  but  it  has  not  made  it  a  metaphysical 
question.  If  it  had,  he  must  first  discover  what  it  is  to  be  real. 
But  how  can  he  make  that  discovery  if  every  fact,  every  event, 
every  distinction,  every  connection,  every  relation— everything, 
in  short— which  he  wishes  to  investigate  brutally  forces  upon 
him  the  problem  of  its  own  reality?  If,  however,  the  word 
“real”  provokes  no  metaphysical  contrast,  the  metaphysician 
will  ask,  What  is  chance?  When  is  it  found?  How  does  it  oper¬ 
ate?  But  he  must  first  have  chance  to  investigate  before  he  can 
investigate  it.  And  if  he  has  chance  as  a  problem,  he  will  never 
have  a  metaphysical  problem  of  its  reality.  For,  I  repeat,  the 
moment  we  are  convinced  that  experience  creates  no  philo¬ 
sophical  distinction  between  itself  and  reality,  the  adjective 
"real”  takes  a  modest  position  among  all  other  adjectives;  it 
ceases  to  be  the  metaphysical  adjective  par  excellence. 

I  have,  in  the  foregoing,  indicated  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  fundamental  contrast  in  current  philosophical  contro¬ 
versies,  and  attempted  to  put  that  contrast  in  its  general  set¬ 
ting  and  to  suggest  some  of  its  possibilities.  If  I  have  made 
myself  clear,  I  think  it  must  be  apparent  that  time  itself,  in 
the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  does  not  present  a  unique 
problem.  It  may  present  difficult  and  intricate  problems,  but 
it  does  not  present  a  problem  which  can  be  regarded  philo¬ 
sophically  as  different  in  kind  from  any  other  problem  what¬ 
soever.  It  may,  however,  be  made  to  present  specious  problems 
like  the  problem  of  the  specious  present,  but  these  tend  to 
disappear,  I  am  convinced,  when  time  is  taken  as  a  given  sub¬ 
ject  of  inquiry  and  not  as  a  mystery  to  be  explained.  If  ex¬ 
perience  is  a  natural  event  with  antecedents  and  consequences, 
it  is  itself  a  time  affair,  a  thing  with  a  past  and  a  future.  If, 

5  [F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  Metaphysics,  “Lectures  on  Science,  Philosophy, 
and  Art*'  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1908),  p.  26.] 
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further,  consciousness  and  knowledge  are  bound  up  with  ex¬ 
perience,  I  find  no  more  difficulty  in  admitting  consciousness 
and  knowledge  of  time  than  I  have  in  admitting  consciousness 
and  knowledge  of  anything  else.  Things  are  all  in  the  same 
boat  when  it  comes  to  that.  But  I  do  find  a  problem  in  so 
defining  consciousness  that  provision  may  be  made  for  the  fact 
that  things  sail  into  it  and  out  again  without  any  break  in  the 
continuity  of  their  being.  To  affirm  that  the  definition  must 
be  such  as  to  provide  also  for  the  occurrence  of  consciousness 
itself  as  a  temporal  event,  may  seem  to  some  like  affirming  a 
paradox,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  an  affirmation  based  upon 
the  conviction  that  the  bodies  of  knowledge  we  build  up  from 
our  study  of  things  are  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  we  live.  These  bodies  of  knowledge  may  be  enlarged,  or 
improved,  or  greatly  changed,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  un¬ 
sound  to  suppose  that  they  can  be  enlarged  or  improved  or 
changed  by  thinking  that  they  necessarily  involve  a  metaphys¬ 
ical  distinction  between  time  and  eternity  or  between  appear¬ 
ance  and  reality.  Furthermore,  a  metaphysics  which  can  be 
regarded  as  true  no  matter  what  truths  the  special  sciences 
contain,  appears  to  me  to  be  interesting,  but  inadequate. 


C^©[l  X  iKs^o 

AMERICAN  EXISTENTIAL 
AND  SUBSISTENTIAL  REALISM1 

WILLIAM  PEPPERELL  MONTAGUE 

Although  the  impressions  of  American  realism  that  are  to 
be  sketched  in  this  paper  are  almost  exclusively  concerned 
with  the  organized  groups  calling  themselves  “New  Realists” 
and  “Critical  Realists,”  it  is  appropriate  to  mention  at  least 
the  names  of  six  American  philosophers  who,  though  they 
were  not  officially  members  of  either  group,  have  during  the 
past  thirty  years  in  various  ways  and  in  varying  degree  ex¬ 
pounded  a  realistic  philosophy.  These  “unofficial”  realists  are: 
first  and  most  important  of  the  series,  Woodbridge  of  Colum¬ 
bia  (who  was  invited  but  refused  to  join  the  New  Realists), 
McGilvary  of  Wisconsin,  Boodin  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Los  Angeles,  Cohen  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Loewenberg  of  the  University  of  California,  and 
Macintosh  of  Yale. 

We  had  all  been  realists  prior  to  our  forming  the  group, 
and  each  of  us  had  written  papers  in  which  realism  was  im¬ 
plicitly  or  explicitly  defended.  I  think  that  Perry  and  I  wrote 
the  first  two  of  the  explicitly  realistic  articles,  and  these  were 
each  inspired  by  the  bitter  attack  on  the  realistic  standpoint 
contained  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Gifford  Lectures  by  our 
teacher,  Professor  Royce.  My  article  in  The  Philosophical  Re¬ 
view  for  March,  1901,  was  entitled  “Professor  Royce’s  Refuta¬ 
tion  of  Realism”;  and  Perry’s  article  entitled  “Professor 
Royce’s  Refutation  of  Realism  and  Pluralism”  was  printed  in 
The  Monist  for  October  of  the  same  year.  Though  the  mem- 

1  [Excerpts  from  “The  Story  of  American  Realism,”  first  published  in 
Philosophy ,  XII,  No.  46  (April,  1937),  1-22.] 
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bers  of  our  new  group  differed  widely  in  their  metaphysical 
views,  there  were  certain  methodological  and  epistemological 
postulates  which  we  shared  in  common.  I  may  summarize 
them  as  follows: 

1.  Philosophers  should  follow  the  example  of  scientists  and 
co-operate  rather  than  work  alone.  The  co-operation  which  we 
were  to  practice  consisted  in  each  man  showing  his  essay  to 
the  others,  taking  account  of  their  suggestions,  and  securing, 
not  unanimous  agreement  with  every  proposition,  but  general 
assent  to  the  essay  as  a  whole. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  precept  was  put  into  practice  to  any 
very  significant  extent.  We  read  one  another's  papers  and  lis¬ 
tened  conscientiously  to  one  another’s  criticisms,  and  we  did 
for  the  most  part  make  the  revisions  or  at  least  the  omissions 
that  were  requested,  but  I  am  afraid  that  especially  on  matters 
about  which  we  felt  strongly  there  tended  to  develop  among 
us  a  tacit  and,  I  hope,  an  unconscious  understanding  which 
if  made  explicit  could  have  been  expressed  as,  ‘Til  pass  your 
stuff  if  you’ll  pass  mine.” 

2.  Philosophers  should  follow  the  example  of  scientists  in 
isolating  their  problems  and  tackling  them  one  by  one.  We 
were  to  follow  this  precept  by  isolating  the  epistemological 
problem  and  studying  the  cognitive  relation  obtaining  be¬ 
tween  any  knower  or  apprehender  and  any  object  that  he 
knows  or  apprehends  without  prejudging  or  even  raising  the 
question  as  to  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  apprehending  sub¬ 
jects  or  of  the  apprehended  objects. 

I  think  that  we  stuck  to  this  precept  fairly  consistently.  If 
a  certain  amount  of  ontology  and  cosmology  was  included  in 
each  of  the  essays  in  our  book,  it  was  by  way  of  supplementa¬ 
tion  and  clarification  of  the  central  issue,  which  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  cognitive  relation  was  or  was  not  a  nec¬ 
essary  condition  for  the  reality  of  the  objects  cognized.  The 
point  was  of  especial  importance  to  me  because  I  had  a  meta¬ 
physics  less  naturalistic  and  more  dualistic  than  that  of  the 
others— with  the  possible  exception  of  Pitkin— and  I  wanted 
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to  be  quite  sure  that  our  agreement  on  the  realistic  theory 
that  knowledge  as  such  makes  no  difference  to  the  objects 
known  was  not  going  to  commit  us  to  any  theory  as  to  the 
nature  of  those  objects  or  of  man’s  place  among  them. 

3.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  particulars  of  which  we  are  con¬ 
scious  exist  when  we  are  not  conscious  of  them. 

This  was  the  ordinary  particularistic  or  existential  realism 
of  common  use. 

4.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  essences  or  universals  of  which  we 
are  conscious  subsist  when  we  are  not  conscious  of  them. 

This  was  Platonic  or  subsistential  realism. 

5.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  particulars  as  well  as  the  universals 
that  are  real  are  apprehended  directly  rather  than  indirectly 
through  copies  or  mental  images. 

This  was  the  presentative  realism  of  Reid,  as  contrasted 
with  the  representative  realism  or  epistemological  dualism  of 
Descartes  and  Locke. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  last  three  of  our  five  postulates  that 
we  planned  to  revive  and  defend  ordinary  realism  by  adding 
to  it  Platonism  and  by  subtracting  from  it  the  dualistic  or 
copy  theory  of  knowledge.  .  .  . 

The  fallacies  of  idealism  as  they  appeared  to  us  can  be 
briefly  stated,  and  such  a  statement  may  help  to  clarify  our 
own  position. 

The  first  and  cardinal  fallacy  of  idealists  was  their  ascrip¬ 
tion  of  self-evidence  to  the  proposition  that  the  relation  of  the 
knower  to  the  object  known  is  an  “internal  relation,”  that  is, 
a  relation  such  that  the  terms  related  are  dependent  upon  the 
existence  of  the  relation. 

This  first  dogma,  asserting  the  axiomaticity  of  idealism,  has 
been  held  by  idealists  from  Berkeley  to  Bradley.  The  realist, 
of  course,  denies  that  the  relation  of  the  knower  to  the  object 
known  is  self-evidently  revealed  as  “internal.”  He  makes  no 
counterclaim  for  the  self-evidence  of  “externality”  of  the  cog¬ 
nitive  relation,  but  he  does  hold  that  the  latter  can  be  proved 
inductively. 
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Now,  when  the  idealist  has  once  committed  himsel£  to  the 
postulate  that  no  object  can  exist  apart  from  consciousness 
or  experience,  he  finds  himself  in  a  predicament.  The  universe 
is  obviously  too  large  and  long-enduring  for  him  to  regard  it 
as  dependent  upon  the  finite  experience  of  himself  and  his 
neighbors;  hence,  there  must  be  postulated  an  infinite  and 
absolute  experience  in  which  it  is  contained  and  on  which  it 
does  depend.  The  second  postulate  of  Absolutism  is  thus 
made  necessary  to  repair  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  first  pos¬ 
tulate  of  Subjectivism.  If,  however,  we  refuse  as  realists  to  take 
the  first  step,  we  are  under  no  compulsion  to  take  the  second. 
If  events  can  exist  in  their  own  right  without  the  need  of  de¬ 
pending  on  consciousness,  the  hypothesis  of  an  absolute  con¬ 
sciousness  is  no  longer  demanded  by  the  situation.  The  Abso¬ 
lute  may,  of  course,  be  inferable  on  other  grounds,  but  not  on 
the  grounds  of  epistemology. 

From  the  standpoint  of  most  realistic  observers,  the  essen¬ 
tial  doctrine  of  pragmatism  consists  of  two  postulates,  which 
we  may  term,  respectively,  the  methodological  postulate  of 
Practicalism  (which  states  a  theory  as  to  the  criterion  of  truth), 
and  the  epistemological  postulate  of  Relativism  (which  states 
a  theory  as  to  the  meaning  of  truth).  The  methodological  pos¬ 
tulate  is  very  ambiguous  and  appears  to  be  variously  inter¬ 
preted  even  by  the  pragmatists  themselves.  When  one  says  that 
a  proposition  can  be  believed  to  be  true  if  it  works  well  in 
practice  or  if  it  leads  to  successful  consequences,  one  may 
mean  either  (1)  that  accepting  the  proposition  brings  happi¬ 
ness  or  (2)  that  it  brings  a  sensory  experience  of  which  the 
proposition  in  question  was  an  anticipation.  A  religious  creed, 
for  example,  may  be  held  to  be  true  on  the  ground  that  it  en¬ 
ables  its  adherents  to  function  efficiently  and  to  meet  the  crises 
of  life  with  serenity  and  courage.  In  this  sense  it  works  well 
and  leads  to  successful  results  in  practice.  But  I  think  that 
most  realists  would  regard  the  correlation  between  the  truth 
of  a  proposition  and  its  “working  well”  in  this  sense  as  very 
imperfect  and  unreliable.  There  are  many  false  beliefs  that 
have  worked  well  over  long  periods  of  time  for  many  people, 
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and  again,  there  are  many  true  propositions  that  can  bring 
despair  and  even  paralysis  of  action  to  some  of  the  persons 
who  believe  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  “working 
well”  or  “successful  consequence  in  practice”  to  mean  sensory 
fulfillment  of  anticipation,  then,  indeed,  we  have  a  reliable 
criterion  of  truth— which  is,  however,  nothing  but  old-fash¬ 
ioned  empiricism  under  a  new  name. 

But  it  was  not  the  methodological  postulate  of  pragmatism 
(even  when  interpreted  “humanistically”  rather  than  empir¬ 
ically)  to  which  realists  as  such  were  mainly  opposed,  but 
rather  the  epistemological  postulate  which  grew  out  of  it.  To 
regard  the  successful  experiences  that  ensue  from  a  belief  as 
a  criterion  of  its  truth  is  one  thing— and  a  thing  that  is  some¬ 
times  bad  and  sometimes  good— but  to  assume  that  truth  itself 
consists  in  the  process  by  which  it  is  verified  is  a  different  thing 
and  always  bad.  It  makes  truth  a  psychological  affair  and,  as 
such,  an  affair  of  individual  experience.  I  may  experience  suc¬ 
cessful  consequences  from  believing  that  the  proposition  “A  is 
B”  is  true;  you  may  experience  consequences  that  are  equally 
successful,  and  successful  in  the  same  sense,  from  believing  that 
it  is  false.  Shall  we,  then,  say  that  the  same  proposition  is  at 
once  both  true  and  false?  True  for  me  and  false  for  you?  This 
relativistic  epistemology  of  the  pragmatists  was  rejected  by  the 
realists.  The  truth  (or  falsity)  of  a  proposition  antedates  the 
process  by  which  it  is  verified  (or  refuted).  The  proposition, 
“Mars  is  inhabited  by  intelligent  beings,”  is  either  true  or  false; 
but  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  we  discover  which.  When  and 
if  we  do  discover  whether  the  proposition  is  true,  it  will  occur 
to  nobody  except  a  philosophic  pragmatist  in  the  privacy  of  his 
study  to  imagine  that  the  proposition  waited  until  that  mo¬ 
ment  to  become  true  or  to  become  false.  The  facts  about  Mars, 
like  other  facts  in  the  world,  will  be  regarded  as  having  been 
what  they  were  prior  to  the  events  of  their  discovery  or  verifi¬ 
cation. 

To  this  realistic  attitude  the  pragmatists  replied  by  saying 
that  we  were  making  a  fetish  of  “Truth  in  the  abstract”  or 
“Truth  with  a  capital  T”  which  could  never  be  experienced 
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and  which  consequently  had  no  use  or  meaning.  And  they 
would  add  the  comment  that  while  it  was  all  very  well  for  us 
to  say  that  truth  was  the  relation  of  “agreement  between 
judgments  and  realities,”  we  ought  at  the  same  time  to  admit 
that  such  agreement  could  be  found  only  in  individual  experi¬ 
ences,  to  which,  therefore,  it  was  relative  and  on  which  it  was 
dependent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  here  a  recurrence  of  the  “ego¬ 
centric  predicament,”  but  in  an  interestingly  altered  form.  In 
the  original  form  of  the  “predicament”  we  were  challenged  by 
the  idealists  to  point  to  a  case  of  reality  apart  from  experi¬ 
ence.  In  the  new  form  of  the  “predicament”  we  are  challenged 
by  the  pragmatists  to  point  to  a  case  of  truth  (that  is,  the 
agreement  relation  of  judgments  with  reality)  apart  from  ex¬ 
perience.  We  answered  the  idealist  by  pointing  out  that, 
though  quite  obviously  facts  could  never  be  observed  in  the 
absence  of  experiencing  them,  yet  when  they  were  observed 
in  the  presence  of  experience  they  gave  every  sign  of  being  in¬ 
dependent  of  that  experience  with  which  they  were  copresent. 
And  as  it  was  with  facts ,  so  also  is  it  with  truth ,  which  is  the 
special  relation  of  agreement  or  correspondence  obtaining  be¬ 
tween  facts  and  the  judgments  about  them.  The  agreements 
can  never  be  discovered  when  absent  from  the  experience  that 
verifies  them;  but,  when  discovered  in  that  experience,  they 
give  every  sign  of  not  depending  upon  it.  When  Columbus 
verifies  his  hypothesis  that  there  is  land  to  the  westward  of 
Europe;  when  Newton  verifies  his  gravitational  hypothesis; 
when  Pythagoras  verifies  his  geometrical  hypothesis— in  each 
and  every  case  the  truth  that  is  verified  reveals  a  structure  that 
coidd  not  have  depended  upon  or  have  had  to  “wait  for”  the 
verifying  experience  in  order  to  be  what  it  is.  The  whole  na¬ 
ture  and  behavior  of  things  testifies  to  the  realists'  conclusion 
that  the  function  of  experience  in  general  and  of  verification 
in  particular  is  not  to  create  in  themselves  the  things  and  the 
agreements  that  are  experienced  and  verified,  but  rather  to  re¬ 
veal  or  discover  them  to  us.  It  is  we,  the  perceiving  subjects, 
and  not  they,  the  perceived  objects,  that  profit  and  are  changed 
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by  that  strangest  of  all  relations  between  an  individual  and 
his  environment,  the  relation  which  we  variously  denominate 
“awareness  of,”  “consciousness  of,”  or  “experiencing.” 

There  was  a  final  charge  that  was  sometimes  brought  by  the 
pragmatists  which  made  us  peculiarly  and  justifiably  indig¬ 
nant.  This  was  the  charge  that,  because  we  held  that  facts  and 
truths  do  not  depend  upon  being  experienced,  we  should  also 
hold  that  experience  is  otiose  and  makes  no  difference  to  the 
world  in  which  it  occurs.  In  rejecting  this  imputation  of  epi- 
phenomenalism  (at  least  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  his 
epistemological  theory),  the  realist  may  point  out  that  con¬ 
sciousness,  though  not  affecting  objects  in  the  act  of  revealing 
them,  can  and  does  change  them  through  the  actions  of  the 
being  to  whom  they  are  revealed.  Seeing  an  object  enables 
the  seer  to  adapt  himself  to  it  and  to  its  laws,  or  even  to  adapt 
it  to  himself  and  to  his  needs.  The  light  of  a  lantern  does  not 
directly  affect  the  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  traveler,  but  it 
does  affect  them  indirectly  by  enabling  the  traveler  to  remove 
them.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  are  objects  affected  by  our  experi¬ 
ence  of  them. 

From  this  section  and  the  one  preceding,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  epistemological  controversy  was  triangular.  Idealism,  Prag¬ 
matism,  Realism— each  one  against  the  other  two.  From  our 
realistic  viewpoint,  the  idealists  were  right  in  holding  to  the 
ordinary  conception  of  truth  as  something  absolute  and  not 
relative  to  finite  minds,  but  wrong  in  their  insistence  that 
facts  exist  ultimately  only  as  items  of  a  single,  all-embracing 
experience;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pragmatists  were 
right  in  holding  on  to  a  pluralistic  world  of  facts,  but  wrong 
in  supposing  that  truths  about  those  facts  were  relative  to  and 
dependent  upon  the  changing  and  conflicting  experiences  of 
verification.  In  matters  of  ethics,  however,  the  pragmatists 
were  usually  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  And  as  we  were  all 
utilitarians,  we  approved  of  their  making  value  relative  to  the 
needs  and  satisfactions  of  individuals  while  regretting  that 
they  should  fail  to  see  the  contrast  in  this  respect  between 
value  and  truth.  When  the  same  proposition  seems  true  to  one 
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man  and  false  to  another,  one  of  the  men  must  be  wrong;  but 
when  one  and  the  same  thing  is  felt  as  good  to  one  man  and 
as  an  evil  to  another,  both  of  the  men  can  be  right .  One  man's 
meat  can  be  another  man's  poison. 

The  six  members  of  the  organized  group  of  New  Realists 
had  come  to  the  movement  for  differing  reasons  and  with  dif¬ 
fering  interests.  And  our  views  on  metaphysics  and  even  on 
some  aspects  of  epistemology  were  by  no  means  always  in 
agreement.  Which  of  these  differences  were  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  how  they  should  be  formulated  would  themselves,  I 
am  afraid,  be  questions  about  which  we  should  differ.  As  I 
am  the  one  who  is  at  present  telling  the  story,  I  must  of  nec¬ 
essity  formulate  the  points  at  issue  between  us  in  my  own  way 
and  select  as  the  most  important  those  that  seem  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  me.  If  in  this  matter  or  elsewhere  in  the  article,  I 
inadvertently  misrepresent  the  positions  of  friends  (or  oppo¬ 
nents),  I  here  and  now  apologize. 

From  my  standpoint,  the  differences  that  were  most  impor¬ 
tant  both  in  themselves  and  in  their  influence  on  the  later 
development  of  the  neo-realistic  movement  centered  first  on 
the  question  as  to  the  “Behavioristic”  nature  of  consciousness 
and  second  on  the  question  as  to  the  “ relativistic "  but  exis¬ 
tential  status  of  the  objects  of  illusion  and  error .  On  these 
two  questions  Perry  and  Holt  held  views  which  I  believed  to 
be  false.  As  to  the  positions  of  Pitkin,  Marvin,  and  Spaulding 
on  these  points,  I  was  never  quite  clear. 

As  to  the  nature  of  consciousness:  Perry  and  Holt  believed 
that  an  individual's  awareness  of  an  object  consisted  in  a 
“specific  response"  of  that  individual's  organism  to  the  object. 
Now,  an  organism's  response  (“specific"  or  otherwise)  to  an 
object  must  be  a  motion ,  simple  or  complex,  of  some  or  all  of 
the  material  particles  composing  the  organism.  Any  motion 
must  be  up  or  down,  east  or  west,  north  or  south,  or  in  some 
intermediate  spatial  direction.  How  can  such  a  motion  consti¬ 
tute  what  we  experience  as  the  “consciousness  of  ”  an  object? 
(1)  It  does  not  resemble  it  in  any  way,  unless  in  the  small 
proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  object  is  itself  a  motion  of 
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material  particles.  (2)  It  cannot  be  directed  toward  it  except 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  object  of  our  consciousness  is  a 
spatial  event  contemporary  with  the  organism's  motion.  (S) 
It  affords  no  clue  to  our  ability  to  apprehend  secondary  qual¬ 
ities,  abstract  ideas,  other  minds,  or  events  of  the  past  and  the 
future.  (4)  Worst  of  all,  the  organism's  specific  response  or 
directed  motion  fails  to  provide  for  the  duration  or  “specious 
present"  that  characterizes  every  experience  and  significantly 
differentiates  it  from  all  other  events  and  relations.  Each  phase 
or  momentary  cross-section  of  a  motion  must  be  over  and  gone 
before  a  later  one  can  come.  But  with  consciousness ,  it  is  just 
the  reverse:  each  phase  or  momentary  cross-section  is  not  over 
and  gone  when  the  successor  appears,  but  endures  along  with  it. 

These  objections,  which  applied  with  sufficient  strength  to 
the  older  forms  of  materialism,  are  even  stronger  against  this 
new  materialism  or  Behaviorism,  which  would  identify  the 
awareness  of  an  object  outside  the  body  with  a  “specific  re¬ 
sponse,”  that  is,  a  hypothetical  motion  of  the  body  or  its  parts 
toward  that  object.  The  peculiar  self-transcending  thing  called 
awareness  puts  an  individual  in  relation  to  objects  that  are 
either  in  other  places  and  times  or  not  in  space  and  time  at 
all.  If  it  is  to  be  identified  with  something  in  the  organism, 
that  something  should  be  anything  rather  than  motion. 

The  second  of  my  differences  with  my  colleagues  concerned 
the  existential  status  of  the  objects  of  perceptual  illusions  and 
of  other  erroneous  experiences.  Unless  I  have  grossly  mis¬ 
understood  them  in  this  matter,  they  held  the  theory  of  “Rel¬ 
ativistic  Objectivism”  or  (as  rechristened  by  Lovejoy)  “Ob¬ 
jective  Relativism.”  This  is  the  view  that  every  object  that 
appears  to  be  in  space  is  in  space,  and  because  different  and 
mutually  incompatible  objects  appear  (though  not  to  the  same 
observer  at  the  same  time)  to  occupy  the  same  space>  it  must 
follow  that  an  object  at  each  instant  has  no  single  position 
and  shape  by  its  own  right,  but  many  positions  and  shapes, 
each  one  of  which  is  relative  to  some  observer. 

To  illustrate:  The  rails  over  which  your  train  has  traveled, 
when  seen  from  the  rear  platform,  appear  convergent,  and 
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when  seen  from  directly  above  appear  parallel.  The  conver¬ 
gent  rails  are  apparently  just  as  objectively  existent  in  space 
as  the  rails  that  are  parallel.  But  in  each  case  the  objective 
existence  is  not  absolute  but  relative  to  an  observer.  Or,  again, 
that  which  normally  appears  as  two  flat  disks  will,  when 
viewed  through  a  stereopticon,  appear  as  a  single  solid  sphere, 
and  the  latter  is  to  the  objective  relativist  as  truly  an  occupant 
of  space  as  is  the  former.  Or,  finally,  what  to  a  healthy  man 
appears  as  a  bedpost  may  to  a  man  suffering  from  delirium 
appear  as  a  serpent.  Each  of  these  objects  will  (it  is  claimed) 
exist  objectively  in  space— the  bedpost  relative  to  the  healthy 
brain,  and  the  serpent  relative  to  the  fevered  brain.  In  short, 
the  things  that  exist  objectively  in  space  are  to  include  along 
with  the  things  ordinarily  supposed  to  exist  there  the  totality 
of  actual  and  possible  objects  of  perspective  aberration  and 
illusion,  and  even  of  dreams  and  hallucinations. 

The  objective  relativist  is,  of  course,  careful  to  point  out 
that  for  an  objective  existent  to  be  relative  to  and  in  that 
sense  dependent  upon  an  actual  (or  possible)  observer  or  or¬ 
ganism  does  not  at  all  mean  a  relativity  to  or  a  dependence 
upon  consciousness.  And  my  neo-realist  colleagues  would  feel 
outraged  if  they  were  accused  of  having  surrendered  in  their 
theory  of  error  to  that  very  subjectivism  against  which  we 
were  all  pledged  to  revolt.  And  yet,  despite  the  insistence  that 
whatever  appears  can  be  relative  to  an  observational  context 
without  thereby  forfeiting  its  ontological  status  as  a  “physical” 
existent,  it  still  seems  to  me  that  these  relativistic  objects  do 
bear  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  the  sense  impressions  of 
Hume,  Mill,  and  Avenarius;  and  that  the  New  Realism  in 
adopting  them  has  evolved  (or  degenerated)  into  the  old  phe¬ 
nomenalism. 

There  are  three  objections  to  this  theory  of  illusory  percep¬ 
tion  which  I  feel  justified  in  stating  as  a  part  of  my  story  of 
American  realism,  not  only  because  I  think  that  they  consti¬ 
tute  a  decisive  refutation  of  objective  relativism  itself,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  failure  of  New  Realism  to  meet  them  was  the  cause 
and  the  justification  for  the  coming  of  Critical  Realism. 
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The  first  difficulty  with  objective  relativism  is  its  neglect  of 
the  profound  asymmetry  of  the  relation  between  the  veridical 
and  the  illusory  objects  of  perception.  The  asymmetry  referred 
to  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  illusory  perceptions  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  veridical,  whereas  the  veridical  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  illusory.  The  rails  over  which  my  train  has 
traveled  appear  convergent  from  some  viewpoints  and  parallel 
from  others.  If  we  assume  that  the  rails  are  parallel,  we  can 
easily  explain  why  and  how  and  when  an  appearance  of  their 
being  convergent  will  arise.  But  if  we  reverse  this  procedure 
and  assume  that  they  are  in  fact  convergent,  we  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  why  the  appearance  of  their  parallelism  should  occur 
under  tire  circumstances  in  which  it  does  occur.  Or,  again,  if 
the  two  flat  disks  in  front  of  the  stereoscope  are  in  reality 
what  they  appear  to  be  in  what  would  usually  be  called  verid¬ 
ical  perception,  we  can  then  explain  in  terms  of  physical  and 
physiological  optics  why  these  two  disks  when  viewed  stereo- 
scopically  should  cause  the  appearance  of  a  single  sphere.  But 
if  we  reverse  the  business  and  posit  the  solid  sphere  to  be  the 
physical  fact,  we  cannot  explain  why  or  how  it  should  ever 
give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  two  flat  disks. 

Between  the  hallucinations  of  dreams  and  the  experiences 
of  waking  life  the  same  asymmetry  is  found.  Dream  worlds 
can  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  waking  world,  but  not  the 
reverse.  The  dream  hallucinations,  like  the  perceptual  illu¬ 
sions,  can  be  as  vivid  and  internally  consistent  as  their  verid¬ 
ical  counterparts.  Taken  in  themselves  and  by  themselves,  one 
appearance  is  as  good  as  another.  But  when  we  interrelate 
them  by  that  type  of  procedure  which  we  call  “explanation,” 
their  fatal  differences  in  ontological  status  are  easily  discerned. 

The  second  of  the  difficulties  in  the  theory  of  objective  rel¬ 
ativism  is  a  sort  of  generalization  of  the  first.  Real  objects 
have  two  ways  of  producing  effects;  unreal  or  illusory  objects 
have  but  one.  An  existent  thing,  be  it  material  or  mental, 
produces  (1)  direct  effects,  that  is,  effects  in  its  own  right, 
upon  all  other  things;  and  it  produces  (2)  indirect  effects 
through  the  agency  of  whoever  believes  or  even  apprehends  it. 
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The  thing  produces  this  second  group  of  effects  not  by  right 
as  existing,  but  by  grace  as  being  an  object  of  some  experience. 
Now,  while  veridical  or  existent  things  produce  both  classes 
of  effects,  illusory  or  nonexistent  objects  produce  only  those 
indirect  effects  that  come  through  the  agency  of  the  minds 
whose  objects  they  are.  Consider  flounders  and  mermaids. 
Flounders  affect  the  hooks  that  catch  them  and  the  stomachs 
that  digest  them,  and  in  addition  as  objects  of  contemplation 
they  inspire  fishermen  and  perhaps  poets  to  do  things  that 
they  would  not  do  unless  they  figured  in  the  experience  of 
those  agents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mermaids,  while  they, 
too,  as  objects  of  contemplation  have  inspired  poets  and  per¬ 
haps  fishermen  to  undertake  various  actions,  they  have  never 
in  their  own  right  affected  a  hook  or  a  stomach  or  anything 
else.  Or,  again,  compare  and  contrast  the  real  God  that  you 
believe  in  with  the  unreal  god  believed  in  by  your  theological 
opponents.  You,  of  course,  know  that,  while  the  effects  of  the 
latter  are  restricted  to  the  fancies  and  resultant  actions  of  the 
unfortunates  who  are  deluded,  the  effects  of  your  God  are 
produced  not  only  through  the  minds  of  His  followers  but 
upon  the  world  as  a  whole. 

This  difference  holds  all  along  the  line.  Unreal  objects, 
whether  they  be  objects  of  hallucination  and  sensory  illu¬ 
sion,  such  as  stereoscopic  spheres  and  converging  railway 
tracks,  or  whether  they  be  objects  of  intellectual  delusion  and 
mistaken  belief,  such  as  mermaids  and  false  gods,  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  their  utter  inability  to  produce  any  effects  except 
on  and  through  the  victimized  minds  in  whose  experience 
they  appear. 

It  is  because  of  his  failure  to  realize  this  obvious  but  impor¬ 
tant  truth  that  the  objective  relativist  is  guilty  of  a  preposter¬ 
ously  impudent  understatement  when  he  says  that  the  objects 
of  so-called  veridical  perceptions  are  more  “convenient”  than 
the  objects  of  so-called  illusory  perception.  The  former  do 
not  just  happen  to  be  more  convenient.  There  is  a  reason; 
and  the  reason  is  that  the  veridical  objects  form  a  select  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  appearances  which  owe  their  rank  (1)  to  their  abil- 
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ity  to  explain  all  the  rest,  and  (2)  to  the  ability  to  constitute 
a  self-consistent  and  self-contained  system  of  causally  related 
elements.  This  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that  real  objects 
are  such  objects  and  only  such  objects  as  can  produce  effects 
directly  upon  one  another  as  well  as  indirectly  by  grace  of  the 
minds  that  perceive  them. 

The  last  of  the  three  weaknesses  in  the  theory  of  objective 
relativism  is  based  upon  its  unmanageable  complexity.  It  may 
be  possible  to  find  room  in  a  single  spatial  system  for  the  to¬ 
tality  of  such  perspective  aberrations  as  railway  tracks  of  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  convergence  and  of  pennies  of  various  degrees 
of  ellipticity;  but  if  we  add  to  these  comparatively  simple 
erroneous  perceptions  not  only  the  stereoscopic  spheres  but 
the  objects  of  every  dream  and  every  delirium,  then  not  even 
the  genius  of  a  Russell  or  a  Whitehead  could  devise  a  space  or 
a  space-time  that  would  be  adequate  to  serve  as  a  bed,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  procrustean,  in  which  such  so-called  and  miscalled 
“physical  existents”  could  all  be  placed  and  duly  ordered.  Yet 
each  and  all  of  these  objects  would  be  physical  if  by  “phys¬ 
ical”  one  is  to  mean  whatever  appears  as  spatial.  Indeed,  “Pan- 
physicalism”  should  be  the  awkward  but  accurately  descrip¬ 
tive  term  to  designate  this  phase  of  objective  relativism  in 
which  the  phobia  against  a  “bifurcation”  or  division  of  spatial 
phenomena  into  subjective  and  objective  has  been  indulged 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  confer  the  same  ontological  status 
upon  everything  that  appears  to  have  shape,  size,  and  position. 
But  if,  in  order  at  any  price  to  avoid  “bifurcation,”  we  must 
practice  this  metaphysical  egalitarianism,  I  for  one  would  pre¬ 
fer  the  idealistic  form  of  it.  It  is  less  difficult,  even  if  not  less 
gratuitous,  to  think  of  the  totality  of  actual  and  possible  ap¬ 
pearances  as  being  somehow  synthesized  and  harmonized  in 
one  absolute  consciousness  than  in  any  milieu  of  a  spatial  or 
physical  kind. 

Of  course,  the  objective  relativism  which  I  have  been  attack¬ 
ing  was  not  the  only  way  out.  Without  lapsing  into  either 
dualism  or  idealism,  it  would  have  been  quite  possible  for  the 
New  Realists  to  have  dealt  with  the  problem  of  error  by  the 
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simple  expedient  of  denying  any  locus  of  any  kind  to  the  non¬ 
existent  things  that  figure  in  all  erroneous  experience ,  as  ob¬ 
jects  either  of  perceptual  illusion  or  of  conceptual  delusion. 
For  a  thing  not  to  exist  is  for  it  to  exist  nowhere.  Any  possible 
or  subsistent  object  can  appear  in  consciousness,  and  a  few  of 
them  do  appear  there,  but  only  a  minority  of  such  objects  en¬ 
joy  membership  in  the  great  society  of  interacting  existents 
as  well  as  in  the  little  societies  of  objects  for  conscious  minds. 
Just  as  one  and  the  same  point  can  be  a  member  of  two  or 
more  intersecting  curves,  so,  as  William  James  pointed  out 
(for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  a  college  class  which  I  attended 
in  1898),  can  one  and  the  same  object  be  a  member  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  order  of  existence  and  at  the  same  time  and  with 
no  disruption  of  identity  be  also  an  object  of  experience.  By 
accepting  such  a  view  of  the  matter,  coupled  with  a  refusal  to 
accord  any  physical  locus  to  the  unreal  objects  of  illusion  and 
delusion,  we  can  escape  bifurcation  or  epistemological  dual¬ 
ism  without  falling  into  either  idealism  or  pan-physicalism. 

I  wish  I  could  think  of  the  theory  just  stated,  which  was  my 
own  solution  of  the  epistemological  problem,  as  the  “Right 
Wing  of  New  Realism”;  but  alas,  it  takes  more  than  one 
feather  to  make  a  wing,  and  as  I  was  quite  unable  to  stem  the 
drift  to  the  Left— that  is,  to  Behaviorism  and  Objective  Rel¬ 
ativism— I  fear  it  is  historically  correct  to  regard  those  move¬ 
ments  as  constituting  the  essence  of  American  New  Realism, 
at  least  in  its  later  stage  of  development. 

In  or  about  the  year  1920  a  second  group  of  American  phi¬ 
losophers  decided  to  write  a  co-operative  book  in  the  interest 
of  a  realistic  epistemology.  The  group  was  composed  of  George 
Santayana,  formerly  at  Harvard,  C.  A.  Strong,  formerly  at 
Columbia,  A.  K.  Rogers,  formerly  at  Yale,  A.  O.  Lovejoy  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  R.  W.  Sellars  at  Michigan,  J.  B.  Pratt  at  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  Durant  Drake  at  Vassar.  They  called  themselves 
“Critical  Realists”  and  entitled  their  book  Essays  in  Critical 
Realism .  They  regarded  our  New  Realism,  with  its  attempt 
to  interpret  existent  objects  as  directly  presented  to  the  mind 
(rather  than  as  indirectly  represented  through  images  or 
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copies),  as  a  form  of  Naive  Realism  (which  indeed  it  was) 
and  they  chose  the  word  “critical”  as  suitably  antithetic  to  the 
naiveness  of  which  we,  their  predecessors,  had  been  guilty. 

As  in  the  earlier  group  of  six,  so  also  in  this  late  group  of 
seven,  the  members  combined  agreement  in  epistemology  with 
disagreement  in  metaphysics.  Rogers  was  a  skeptic,  though 
with  naturalistic  tendencies.  He  had,  however,  been  trained 
in  idealism,  and  his  realism  was  mellowed  by  a  rich  historical 
scholarship  and  an  unusual  tolerance  of  mind.  Strong,  Drake, 
and  Sellars  were  all  definitely  naturalistic,  though  Strong  sup¬ 
plemented  his  naturalism  with  a  kind  of  pan-psychism  in 
which  Drake  followed  him,  while  Sellars  supplemented  his 
with  an  enthusiasm  for  Emergent  Evolution.  Lovejoy  and 
Pratt  were  dualists  in  psychophysics  as  well  as  in  epistemology, 
and  constituted  the  Right  Wing  of  the  movement.  Lovejoy 
put  especial  emphasis  on  the  significance  of  time  as  affecting 
all  aspects  of  nature  and  mind  and  christened  his  philosophy 
“Temporalism.”  His  pet  aversions  were  Behaviorism  and  Ob¬ 
jective  Relativism,  and  against  them  he  waged  unremitting 
dialectical  war,  always  urbane  but  devastatingly  effective. 
Even  further  to  the  Right  than  Lovejoy  and  nearer  than  any 
of  the  others  to  a  metaphysical  spiritualism  was  Pratt,  who 
combined  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  mystical  idealisms  of 
India  with  a  strong  sympathy  for  Christian  theism.  As  for 
Santayana,  his  rich  and  many-sided  philosophy  is  known  to 
everybody.  At  least  as  naturalistic  as  Sellars,  Strong,  and  Drake, 
he  combined  with  his  naturalism  and  materialistic  epiphe- 
nomenalism  a  Platonic  realism  more  completely  and  consist¬ 
ently  worked  out  than  in  any  previous  philosophy.  This  blend 
of  a  materialistic  conception  of  the  realm  of  existence  with  a 
Platonic  conception  of  the  realm  of  essence  from  which  all 
things  derive  their  meanings  and  their  values,  but  not  their 
destiny,  has  always  seemed  to  me  (second  only  to  Bergson’s) 
the  most  challenging  and  instructive  of  modem  visions.  Even 
to  one  who,  like  the  writer,  is  unable  to  share  Santayana’s 
pessimistic  belief  in  the  causal  impotence  of  Platonic  forms,  it 
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is  a  great  thing  to  have  that  vast,  encompassing  realm  of  es¬ 
sence  or  subsistence  depicted  in  its  purity  and  completeness 
and  freed  from  irrelevant  entanglements  with  the  subjectiv¬ 
istic  theories  of  knowledge  and  the  teleological  theories  of  na¬ 
ture  which  have  traditionally  obscured  both  its  meaning  and 
its  beauty. 

When  one  turns  from  the  original  and  richly  varying  meta¬ 
physical  affiliations  of  the  Critical  Realists  to  the  bare  nucleus 
of  epistemological  doctrine  on  which  they  were  all  agreed  and 
which  constitutes  the  definition  of  Critical  Realism  itself,  I 
am  myself  unable  to  see  anything  that  is  either  rich  or  orig¬ 
inal.  The  theory  may  be  true,  but  it  certainly  is  not  new.  It 
is,  indeed,  nothing  but  a  restatement  of  the  Epistemological 
Dualism  which  is  explicit  in  Locke  and  Descartes  and  implicit 
in  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  and  the  other  modern  philosophers  prior 
to  Berkeley. 

This  dualistic  epistemology  is  very  simple  and  clear.  Its 
tenets  are  the  following: 

1.  The  world  is  composed  of  at  least  two  sets  of  entities: 
(a)  material  things;  and  (b)  mental  states  or  ideas. 

2.  The  ideas  alone  are  given  or  presented  as  objects  in  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  in  that  sense  are  immediately  known,  while 
the  material  things  are  only  mediately  known,  being  inferred 
as  the  direct  or  indirect  causes  of  the  ideas. 

3.  The  inferred  material  objects  are  always  numerically  or 
existentially  non-identical  with  the  immediately  presented  ob¬ 
jects  or  ideas  from  which  they  are  inferred;  and  they  are  fur¬ 
thermore,  at  least  partially  different  in  kind  or  nature  from 
the  latter. 

From  this  point  on,  epistemological  dualists  differ  from  one 
another.  Some  of  them,  for  example,  Descartes  and  Locke, 
hold  that  the  ideas  inhere  in  a  mental  substance  or  spirit; 
others,  for  example,  Hobbes  and  Spinoza,  hold  that  the  ideas 
do  not  inhere  in  a  non-material  substance,  but  that  they  are 
phantasms  or  inner  aspects  of  the  body  or  of  the  substance  of 
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which  the  body  is  the  outer  aspect.  But  it  is  important  to  real¬ 
ize  that  the  question  of  whether  the  mind  is  numerically  iden¬ 
tical  or  numerically  non-identical  with  the  brain  is  a  psycho¬ 
physical  or  metaphysical  question  that  has  no  direct  bearing 
upon  the  epistemological  question  of  the  relation  of  ideas  to 
the  material  objects  that  are  inferred  as  their  causes.  In  other 
words,  the  alleged  epistemological  duality  of  internal  ideas 
and  external  objects  is  not  aggravated  by  supplementing  it 
with  the  psychophysical  dualism  of  Descartes,  nor  is  it  miti¬ 
gated  by  supplementing  it  with  the  psychophysical  monism  of 
Hobbes  or  of  Spinoza. 

On  the  epistemological  dualism  which  has  just  been  sum¬ 
marily  expounded,  there  are  two  preliminary  comments  which 
can  be  made  without  prejudgment  of  the  question  of  its  ulti¬ 
mate  validity  or  invalidity.  First,  the  theory  seems  to  account 
simply  and  clearly  for  the  illusions  and  aberrations  of  sensory 
experience,  and  for  what  is  generally  assumed  as  to  the  phys¬ 
ical  and  psychological  processes  that  condition  our  awareness 
of  events  distant  from  us  in  space  and  time.  Second,  the  theory 
seems  to  be  as  weak  in  accounting  for  truth  as  it  is  strong  in 
accounting  for  error.  If  our  experience  affords  direct  access 
only  to  the  internal  realm  of  one's  own  mental  states,  by  what 
magic  can  we  jump  out  of  our  skins  and  infer  or  construct 
that  external  realm  of  material  objects  in  which  we  undoubt¬ 
edly  do  believe?  If  we  emphasize  the  inaccessibility  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  world,  we  are  led  to  skepticism,  for  we  must  doubt  the 
extent  to  which  that  world  which  we  can  never  experience 
can  be  proved  to  resemble  the  world  that  we  can  experience. 
In  fact,  we  must  be  doubtful  not  only  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
external  world,  but  even  as  to  whether  it  can  be  shown  to 
exist  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  if  instead  of  concentrating  on 
the  numerical  otherness  of  the  external  world,  the  epistemo¬ 
logical  dualist  attends  to  the  assumed  qualitative  likeness  of 
that  world  to  the  world  of  his  experience,  then  he  is:  led  not 
to  skepticism  but  to  idealism;  for  the  world  that  he  believes 
in  and  that  he  has  alleged  to  be  external  now  turns  out  to  be 
an  extension  and  elaboration  of  his  world  of  ideas. 
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These  two  comments  that  I  have  just  made  briefly  have 
been  made  at  length  and  in  detail  by  the  whole  history  of  phi¬ 
losophy  subsequent  to  Locke. 

Now  what,  if  anything,  have  the  Critical  Realists  done  to 
mitigate  the  two  sad  dialectical  sequels  to  epistemological 
dualism  with  which  our  philosophic  tradition  has  made  us 
familiar? 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  their  contributions  to  epistemology  are 
mainly  confined  to  a  refutation  of  the  monistic  objectivism  of 
the  New  Realists  and  to  a  restatement  in  slightly  different 
form  of  the  dualistic  or  representative  theory  of  perception. 
In  the  matter  of  refutation,  the  most  effective  work,  in  my 
opinion,  was  done  (1)  by  Drake  in  his  arguments  against  any 
form  of  simple  or  absolute  objectivism;  and  (2)  by  Lovejoy  in 
his  careful  and  extensive  analysis  of  the  fallacies  of  the  rela¬ 
tivistic  objectivism  of  Whitehead,  Russell,  and  the  “Logical 
Positivists.” 

In  the  matter  of  restating  the  theory  of  dualistic  realism, 
Santayana  is  the  only  member  of  the  group  whose  thought 
makes  any  claim  to  an  advance  beyond  the  position  of  Locke 
and  Descartes.  Yet  even  in  the  case  of  Santayana,  whose  work 
in  metaphysics  is  of  such  enduring  value,  I  can  find  nothing  of 
real  novelty  for  the  epistemological  problem.  To  say  that  the 
object  of  awareness  is  always  an  “essence”  and  that  one  and 
the  same  essence  can  be  exemplified  both  in  subjective  experi¬ 
ence  and  in  objective  nature,  does  at  first  sight  appear  to 
bridge  the  traditional  gulf  between  the  internal  realm  of  men¬ 
tal  states  and  the  external  realm  of  material  things.  But  this 
appearance  of  novelty  in  thought  is,  I  fear,  due  entirely  to  a 
novelty  in  language— the  language  of  Platonism  being  em¬ 
ployed  to  describe  a  situation  that  is  ordinarily  described  in 
the  language  of  Nominalism. 

To  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  two  languages  can  be 
used  with  equal  propriety  to  describe  one  and  the  same  situ¬ 
ation,  let  us  take  the  classic  example  of  Tweedledum  and 
Tweedledee.  Here  are  two  numerically  or  existentially  sepa¬ 
rate  individuals  who  are,  however,  in  quality,  kind,  or  essence. 
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exactly  the  same.  If  we  are  in  a  nominalistic  mood  and  desire 
to  emphasize  their  existential  duality  rather  than  their  qual¬ 
itative  sameness,  we  shall  characterize  them  as  “two  different 
individuals,  Dum  and  Dee,  who  happen  to  be  perfectly  similar 
in  respect  to  their  Tweedleness.”  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
in  a  Platonic  mood  and  desire  to  emphasize  their  qualitative 
sameness  at  the  expense  of  their  existential  duality,  we  can 
characterize  them  as  “a  case  in  which  one  identical  essence  of 
Tweedleness  happens  to  be  exemplified  or  actualized  twice, 
once  in  Dum  and  once  in  Dee.”  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
two  characterizations  are  merely  different  verbal  formulae 
equally  applicable  to  one  and  the  same  situation.  For  suppose 
that  only  one  of  the  twins  were  given  in  experience;  then  the 
other  could  not  be  inferred  with  any  more  validity  by  calling 
him  “a  second  individual  exactly  similar  to  the  one  that  is  ex¬ 
perienced.”  Now,  if  for  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee  we  sub¬ 
stitute,  respectively,  ideas  that  are  internal  and  given  as  mental 
states  and  physical  objects  that  are  external  and  inferred  as 
being  similar  to  the  ideas  in  all  or  some  of  their  properties , 
we  don’t  bridge  the  gap  between  the  given  and  the  inferred  by 
replacing  the  Lockian  similarity  of  mental  and  physical  things 
with  the  Santayanian  mental  and  physical  exemplifications  of 
the  same  essence . 

I  should  regard  the  analysis  just  given  as  too  obvious  to  call 
for  statement,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I  believe  that  the 
Critical  Realists  labor  under  the  delusion  that,  quite  apart 
from  Santayana’s  Platonic  ontology,  the  description  of  the  ex¬ 
clusively  internal  objects  of  consciousness  as  “essences”  works 
in  a  mysterious  way  to  bridge  the  epistemological  gap  between 
mental  states  and  the  material  things  inferred  from  them,  and 
thus  constitutes  a  real  advance  beyond  the  traditional  dual- 
istic  epistemology  of  Locke  and  Descartes.  That  such  is  not 
the  case  is  (ironically  enough)  nowhere  more  clearly  brought 
out  than  by  Santayana  himself,  who  quite  frankly  deduces  a 
conclusion  of  pure  skepticism  from  his  own  epistemology.  For 
he  tells  us  that  the  hypothesis  that  external  things  as  the 
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causes  and  correspondents  of  our  ideas  do  exist  cannot  at  all 
be  proved  even  with  probability.  We  believe  tfiat  they  exist  on 
the  basis  of  “animal  faith,”  which  is  the  completely  non- 
rational  but  biologically  necessary  instinct  to  regard  our  pri¬ 
vate  mental  states  as  symbolic  of  a  public  material  nature.  No 
actual  skeptic,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  claimed  to  disbelieve  in 
an  objective  world.  Skepticism  is  not  a  denial  of  belief,  but 
rather  a  denial  of  rational  grounds  for  belief.  Santayana's  pic¬ 
turesque  name  of  “animal  faith”  does  not  in  any  way  differ¬ 
entiate  his  position  from  that  of  Hume  or  other  skeptics  who 
have  bowed  to  the  inevitable  fact  that  our  basic  practical  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  world  are  psychologically  founded  upon  in¬ 
stinct  rather  than  logically  grounded  on  reason. 

I  shall  conclude  with  two  comments  of  a  nature  and  temper 
more  cheerful  than  my  mainly  destructive  analyses  of  the 
arguments  of  both  the  New  and  the  Critical  Realists  might 
seem  to  warrant. 

First,  then,  for  our  comfort  let  us  remember  that  unproven 
is  not  disproven.  Grant  that  I  have  been  right  in  arguing  that 
New  Realism,  in  its  eagerness  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
mind  and  its  physical  world,  has  by  its  theory  of  Objective 
Relativism  degraded  the  pure  members  of  that  world  to  an 
unseemly  parity  with  the  objects  of  error  and  fantasy,  while 
at  the  same  time,  by  its  theory  of  Behaviorism,  it  has  degraded 
the  mind  itself  to  a  mass  of  “specific  responses.”  Grant  also 
that  I  have  been  right  in  arguing  that  Critical  Realism  has 
revived  an  old  puzzle  rather  than  contributed  a  new  solution 
of  it,  and  that  in  its  eagerness  to  preserve  the  gap  between  the 
undisciplined  hordes  of  mutually  incompatible  ideas  and  the 
single  self-consistent  system  of  univalent  material  entities  it 
has  made  that  gap  as  hopelessly  unbridgeable  as  it  was  in  the 
earlier  dualistic  realisms  of  Locke  and  Descartes.  Grant  me 
both  of  these  negative  appraisals  of  the  two  schools  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Realism,  and  I  can  still  say  that  the  object  of  their  joint 
devotion,  a  physical  world  existing  independently  of  the 
minds  that  inhabit  it  and  use  it,  remains  inviolate  at  least  as 
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an  object  of  faith  if  not  as  an  object  of  proof.  And  that 
“faith”  which,  as  Santayana  has  said,  is  necessary  to  the  life  of 
animals,  may  be  also  necessary  to  the  growth  and  health  of 
philosophy. 

Certain  it  is  that  both  of  the  recent  movements  of  realism, 
whatever  the  validity  of  their  arguments,  have  brought  a  new 
and  more  invigorating  atmosphere  to  American  philosophy— 
and  this  is  the  second  and  last  of  my  concluding  comments. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  New  Realism,  academic  philos¬ 
ophy  was  curiously  out  of  touch  with  common  sense,  with 
science,  and  even  with  religion.  The  usual  tenor  of  a  course 
in  “Introduction  to  Philosophy”  was  to  convince  the  students, 
in  the  first  place,  that  Berkeley’s  conception  of  the  physical 
world  was  essential  to  philosophic  truth;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  truth  which,  when  accepted,  made 
no  essential  difference  to  any  particular  belief.  The  net  result 
of  such  teaching  was  the  impression  that  philosophy  was  a 
combination  of  the  paradoxical  and  the  unimportant.  As  for 
science,  its  working  categories  and  great  discoveries  were  all 
too  often  belittled  as  “vicious  abstractions  from  the  organic 
unity  of  experience.”  Philosophers  as  such  (with  the  notable 
exception  of  Josiah  Royce)  regarded  themselves  as  under  no 
obligation  to  acquaint  themselves  with  what  experts  in  various 
departments  were  finding  out  about  the  universe.  Finally,  as 
to  religion,  the  attitude  of  the  professors  alternated  between 
a  condescending  neglect  of  it  as  a  crude  embryonic  form  of 
real  philosophy  and  an  idealistic  defense  of  it  that  gave  an  all 
too  easy  assurance  of  God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality  based, 
not  on  a  study  of  the  universe  and  its  history,  but  on  a  dialec¬ 
tical  analysis  of  the  problem  of  epistemology. 

Thanks  to  Realism  and  also  to  Pragmatism,  these  thin  man¬ 
ners  of  philosophy  in  the  colleges  have  changed  to  something 
thicker  and  better.  The  teaching  of  metaphysics  and  ethics 
today  is  much  more  relevantly  related  to  the  natural  and  so¬ 
cial  sciences.  And  finally,  the  basic  beliefs  of  religion  are  ana¬ 
lyzed  more  often  in  terms  of  their  connection  with  what  is 
known  about  physical  nature  and  human  history  than  in 
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terms  of  idealistic  platitudes,  with  the  result  that  on  the  one 
hand  the  values  and  the  dangers  of  the  church  as  a  social  in¬ 
stitution  are  better  understood,  and  on  the  other  hand  The¬ 
ism  itself  is  seen  as  an  exciting  and  momentous  hypothesis 
rather  than  as  either  a  dialectical  truism  or  a  mere  dogma  of 
faith. 

In  short,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  there  has  come  into  our 
speculative  thinking  a  revival  of  the  ancient  Ionian  attitudes 
of  curiosity  as  to  the  specific  features  of  the  universe  and  of 
wonder  as  to  its  central  mystery.  And  for  this  restoration  of 
health  to  American  philosophy,  the  two  movements  of  New 
and  Critical  Realism,  have,  I  believe,  been  largely  responsible. 
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